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Auto Makers Run 
Big Bill, Buy Steel 
Against Strike 


Detroit—The steel industry’s 
biggest customers are running up 
a multi-million dollar bill buying 
strike protection. 

The most spectacular outlays 
are being made in Detroit. Auto 
makers estimate the cost of main- 
taining steel supplies adequate to 
bridge any reasonable strike gap 
plus get going on the 1960 model 
runs ranges from a minimum 
75¢ to as much as $2.50 per car. 

The difference comes in the 
amount of steel stockpiled and 
whether it is piling up in leased 
or commercial warehouses. 

Some steel buyers in other in- 
dustries are having cost trouble 
too, according to reports. 

Financing additional steel sup- 
plies is “certainly a problem for 
some of our customers who have 
to borrow to do it,” one Chicago 
mill executive told PURCHASING 

(Continued on page 34) 


Imported Vs. 
Domestic Steel 


New York—The steel users 
throughout the country are weigh- 
ing three key factors—price, de- 
livery, and quality—in seeking 
answers to the question, “Should 
I buy imported or domestic 
steel?” 

A Chicago user told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK demands on imports 
have halved the price differential 
in his area between domestic and 
imported in the past two weeks. 

Two factors have combined to 
increase the demand for imported 
steel and thus narrow its price ad- 
vantage over domestic. First, 
general manufacturing activity 
has increased. And second, buy- 
ers are now ordering steel as a 
hedge against a possible domestic 

(Continued on page 26) 


Fibre Box Contest 
Displayed Innovations 


Washington—Latest _innova- 
tions in the use of corrugated and 
fibre boxes for packaging and 
shipping everything from liquids 
to delicate equipment were un- 
veiled in Washington last week. 

The occasion was the fifth 
fibre box display and competition 
sponsored by the fibre box asso- 
ciation. A total of 575 displays 
were entered in the competition. 

The rapidly growing fibre box 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Tool Orders Up 
Pattern Spotty 


Cleveland—Orders for indus- 
trial machinery are getting better 
all the time. But the figures tend 
to cloud an inconsistent buying 
pattern, and many sales still are 
being made only after a consider- 
able amount of price haggling. 

One Cleveland machine tool 
builder reports sales up 150% 
over the first quarter of 1958; 
another says things are “getting 
worse all the time.” An indus- 
trial distributor reports orders for 
production tools, equipment and 
supplies up 20% over a year 
ago; another says his business is 
“way below normal for this time.” 

Despite all the problems, new 

(Continued on page 33) 


White House to Exert 
Pressure on Steel 
To Hold Down Prices 


Washington—A dditional 
White House pressure will be 
forthcoming in a week or so on 
steel and other industries to hold 
the line against price rises. 

The new Administration effort 
will be directed personally by 
Vice President Nixon through 
his special Cabinet Committee on 
Inflation and Economic Growth. 

The Nixon committee is now 
only in the process of getting or- 
ganized. But it’s picking up steam 
now that its new staff director, 
University of Chicago Economist 
W. Allen Wallis, is on the job. 
The committee expects to be far 

(Continued on page 34) 


Inflation Vs. Growth-Question 
Touches Buying and Inventory 


New York — Inflation and 
growth do not necessarily have 
to go hand in hand. With proper 
economic policies, it’s possible to 
have an adequate rate of busi- 
ness growth without the evils of 
ever-rising prices. 

So agreed the distinguished 
panel of economists and govern- 
ment experts who participated in 
a recent PURCHASING WEEK 
roundtable on _ inflation and 
growth. 

In discussing this vital subject, 
the group touched upon such im- 
portant contemporary business 
issues as: 

e The difficulties of measuring 
and determining an adequate rate 
of growth. 

e The inflationary forces which 
are now operating in today’s 
economy. 

© Growth and the need to com- 
pete with Russia. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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N.A.P.A. 59 Convention 


New York—The N.A.P.A. will 
get its 1959 convention rolling 
here this June with a panel dis- 
cussion of whether materials 
management is a myth or magic 
formula for “space age” purchas- 
ing. 

Other highlights of the tenta- 
tive convention program an- 


to Stress Space Age 


nounced this week also stress the 
future of purchasing in aiding in- 
dustry geared for the space age. 

In addition to the materials 
management concept, the general 
convention sessions also. will 
cover inventory management, 
value analysis-standardization, 

(Continued on page 22) 


Purchasing 
Perspective APRIL 13-19 


Quality comment: The purchasing director of a Detroit auto- 
maker specifically pinpoints purchasing’s responsibility in main- 
taining quality. Emphasis placed on quality, he says, cannot be 
sporadic and casual but must be incessant and vigorous. 

Chrysler’s Emlyn Loyd considers quality one of the prime 


measurement tools for supplier evaluation. 


His unique Per- 


formance Evaluation Department measures efficiency of purchas- 
ing and its suppliers, and one of the key documents in its proce- 
dure is a “Quality Complaint Notice.” 

This originates at plant level and points out to both buyer and 


Performance Evaluation any quality deficiency. 


It gives his- 


torical delivery and other quality data taken from inspection 
records. It tells what steps quality control has taken to correct the 
problem and gives the buyer a complete story on the problem. 

Thus over a period of time Performance Evaluation can issue 
reports to buyers showing relative quality performance of sup- 
pliers plus other specific quality data. 


This is the year and the season for confusion on the progress of 


business. 


We've kissed the recession goodbye, steel production sets rec- 
ords almost weekly, and G.N.P. appears headed for a record 
high. Yet, thousands of unemployed union members stage a 


march on Washington. 


(Continued on page 33) 


Despite Tag Cuts 
Canners Building 
Own Facilities 


New York—Will two price cuts 
in three months persuade major 
canners and food processors to 
junk plans to set up or expand 
their own can-making facilities? 

eHow will narrowing price 
margins between metal and glass 
containers affect price activity 
elsewhere in the container field? 

@ What happens when and if 
there is a steel price increase later 
this year? 

These were the big questions 
raised this week after the can- 
making triumvirate — American 
Can, Continental, and National 
slashed prices from 4 to 10% 
effective April 1. It was admit- 
tedly another attempt to pull 
“drifting” customers back to the 
buying fold. Only cans used by 
the fruit and vegetable packing 
industry were affected. 

But most big canners queried 
by PURCHASING WEEK about ex- 
isting plans to start or expand 
their “do-it-yourself” operations 
declared they were unimpressed. 

In announcing the latest reduc- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Office Equipment 
Prices Firming 


New York—Prices are slowly 
firming in the office machine in- 
dustry as spotty increases hit cer- 
tain types of equipment. 

With a pickup in sales not 


quite offsetting “rising costs,” 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Cleveland, says it will hike prices 
about 5% April 15 on its name 
and data-writing and duplicating 
machines. 

Earlier this year, 1.B.M. put 
through a 6% boost on its new 
line of electric typewriters. Prices 
on new standard models now start 
at $445, and on_ Executive 
models, at $625. Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., also raised 
prices on some business machines 
about 6% Feb. 15. 

While not formally proposing 

(Continued on page 33) 
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YOUR INTERVIEWING 
TECHNIQUE—A top per- 
sonnel director has studied 
purchasing men’s problems 
and tells you how to get more 
out of every sales contact. 

COMPUTERS — Where 
you can use a small one and 
what it'll cost to operate. 

CAPITAL EXPENDI- 
TURES—McGraw-Hill’s an- 
nual survey gives you the low- 
down on the plans of Amer- ° 
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matter where it happens. 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 
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The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘‘Commodity Prices’ below. 
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This Week's 


Price Perspective 


APRIL 13-19 


Competition is not as dead as some of its critics often like to think. 

And you don’t have to look too far to find out why. Take, for example, the 
two recent price cuts involving tin cans and soft coal. 

Despite rising labor and other costs, competition has forced producers of 
these two key commodities to reduce their price tags. 

The particulars in both cases are different, but the lesson they illustrate is 
the same: Put enough sellers in the market to vie for the purchaser’s dollar, 
and competition is almost sure to raise its still-healthy head. 

Pricewise, it’s another refutation of the argument that price boosts are 
inevitable as business continues to improve. Given the right economic climate, 
a relatively stable price pattern can always be achieved. 


But competition can’t do the whole job alone. 

Without an accompanying rise in productivity, the reductions noted would 
hardly have been possible. 

The case of tin cans illustrates these two factors at work. 

The competition factor was made amply clear when one of the big com- 
panies openly admitted that the latest cuts (the second in three months) were 
aimed at discouraging users from making their own cans. 

But it was productivity that made it financially feasible to effect these cuts 
which competition indicated. 

Recent technological advances in can making, for example, helped reduce 
some costs and offset rises in others like labor and steel. 


The soft coal reduction is perhaps an even more startling development—for 
it comes directly on the heels of a wage boost. 

In one recent week, wages of soft coal miners went up 80¢ a day and prices 
to some major electric power companies came down. 

Again those “kissing cousins,” competition and productivity, made these 
seemingly contradictory events possible. 

Competition this time came from imported residual fuel oil. Producers 
hope the price cut will dissuade some utilities from switching to oil. 

Productivity provided the needed financial aid. It’s the fruit of a vast 
mechanization program which the mines undertook a decade ago. 

Increased efficiency over the past ten years has permitted the mines to 
raise wages 60%, sell the coal for a lower price, and still come out with a 
relatively adequate profit. 


The competition-productivity combination should continue to play an active 
role in keeping a lid on prices—particularly if the economy grows as fast as 
some experts say it will. 

A 3-5% growth rate—the range noted in PURCHASING WEEK’s April round- 
table on inflation and growth (see p. 1)—implies among other things: 

® Many new plants and factories. 

e A more up-to-date industrial machine. 

© Increased research and development activities. 

© New products to vie with older ones. 

Putting these another way, it means growth usually leads to increases in 
competition and productivity. 

As one of the panelists in the P.W. roundtable aptly put it—under growth 
“it is more feasible to prevent inflationary increases than under conditions of 
stagnation.” 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 
Ago Change 
67.00 0 
66.00 0 
77.50 
5.285 
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33.50 
30.50 
31.00 
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METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y 


Apr. 8 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 


Apr. 1 


37.00 

37.00 

35.00 
247 
218 
312 
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Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville. furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


90.50 
31 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 
CWT 


17.06 17.00 


24.20 24.20 
95.00 
9.00 
6.40 


100.00 
9.50 
6.40 

17.00 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, #48, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y. 

Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 


41.2! 
4.4: 
7.09 
112.00 
113.00 


126.00 
137.00 


10.05 
399 


10.00 
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N.I.C.B. Speakers Display Cautious Optimism 


Los Angeles—Top executives 
of some of the nation’s key indus- 
tries have displayed cautious op- 
timism in forecasting the business 
outlook for the second half of 
1959. 

At a meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 
Los Angeles, business leaders, 
while heartened by the upward 
trend of recent months, tempered 
their predictions with vivid recol- 
lections of the recent recession. 
The comeback has been steady, 
but slow, and they indicated it 
was doubtful that many industries 
will bounce back to their pre- 
recession peaks during 1959. 

With an eye on the latest in- 
dustrial production figures (see 
chart at right), speakers reviewed 
their own industries with more 
than just a hint of caution. 

As the chart shows both hard 
goods and soft goods production 
have completed their swing out 
of the recent recession. But gen- 
eral opinion at the conference 
would put output boosts from 
here on in at a slow uneven pace. 


Steel Future Hinges on Strike 


Starting with the vital steel in- 
dustry, L. B. Worthington, presi- 
dent, Columbia-Geneva Division 
of United States Steel Corp., said 
that although steel mills have 
enough orders on hand to operate 
at near-capacity levels through 
the end of June, the future be- 
yond that hinges on whether a 
possible steel strike materializes. 

Worthington estimated that 
steel is currently being added to 
inventories at the rate of nearly 
two million tons a month. The 
reasons are: as a hedge against a 
possible strike, and to permit 
quick expansion of output. 

“But I recognize,” Worthing- 
ton said, “that this inventory ac- 
cumulation, if it goes too far, 
carries with it the seeds of an- 
other downturn. 

Operating rate of the industry 
was at about 84% capacity dur- 
ing the first quarter, and Worth- 
ington expects it to average about 
90% in the second quarter. How- 
ever, should steel users draw 
down their inventories during the 
third quarter, operations could 
skid as much as 30%. 


Concerned with Foreign Imports 


Worthington also expressed 
concern over the increasing im- 
portation of foreign steels. In 
1958 steel imports rose nearly 
30% over 1957 while shipments 
of domestic producers decreased 
by about 25%. Because of the 
wage differential, the imported 
products are being delivered at 
significantly lower prices. 

Despite all this, 1959 is ex- 
pected to finish up with ingot pro- 
duction totaling 110-115 million 
tons, about 30% above 1958. 


Bright for Chemicals 


Forecasting the outlook for 
chemicals, Edzar M. Queeny. 
chairman of the board of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., predicted an 
upward trend in production, along 
with a situation of stable prices. 

He based his predictions on 
the fact that unit production has 
been up in certain bellwether 
chemicals during the first quarter 
of 1959: fertilizers, up 2%; in- 
dustrial chemicals, plastics, mis- 
cellaneous organic chemicals, 
and synthetic rubber, all up 
10-11%, and synthetic fibers, up 
17%. 

Robert L. Minckler, president 
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of General Petroleum Corp., said 
that the only two things that 
could be said with certainty about 
the oil industry’s prospects are: 
“The volume of demand for oil 
will increase, and there will be 
plenty of supply to meet the de- 
mand.” Oil demand will rise 
about 5% in the U.S. this year. 

Prospects in the areas of prices 
and profits, however, are not so 
clear. They will, to a large extent, 
be influenced by the competitive 
situation, not only within the oil 
industry, but externally with other 
suppliers of energy, and also by a 
new factor—the imposition of 


by 


mandatory ; 
said 


the federal 
Minckler. 

A. B. Layton, president of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., said 
that demand for paper products 
has been picking up since the 
middle of last year and it appears 
the industry will operate at about 
88% of capacity in 1959. 

“In such a climate, | would 
expect prices to increase nomin- 
ally. However, so will cost fac- 
tors, so that the industry will con- 
tinue to experience intensive 
competition and a _ continuing 
cost-price squeeze. 


import controls 
government, 
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CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, 


of the four major 
brands of lamps 


CHAMPION 


stands out for 


|) VALUE 


VALUE THROUGH UNIFORMITY: 


Uniformity in Champion lamps is guarded by 
over 200 inspections on the more than 3,000 
different lamps available to satisfy the diver- 


sified 


lighting needs of factories, stores, 


homes, office buildings, streets, etc. 
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Incandescent Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
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Washington 
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Purchasing agents are trying to get buyer opposition to S. 11 
in the hands of congressmen. 

But so far, all the opposition received to the so-called “good 
faith” pricing bill has come from producers or manufacturers 
as sellers. There has been no reaction from industrial buyers 
as such—either for or against the bill. 

The legislation would reverse a 1951 Supreme Court decision 
so as to limit a seller’s right to lower his price to some buyers— 
but not to all—in order to meet an equally low price offered 
by a competitor. Under S. 11, a seller could not legally match 
a price offered to some of his customers by a competing seller, 
if the Federal Trade Commission can show the resulting price 
discrimination may substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly. 

The bill has wide support from small business groups, mostly 
retailers. Backers still face a difficult task in getting House 
and Senate action. But recent reports assert that Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson will not go out of his way to block a 
Senate vote on the bill. This would increase chances of Senate 
action in this session of Congress. 

ao * * 

The newly-revived conservative coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats faces its biggest test soon. 

It'll come on the issue of labor reform legislation. The Senate 
begins debate this week on the mild Kennedy-Ervin bill. 

Stiffer opposition than had been anticipated may develop. If 
this is the case, chances are a stricter version will get the nod. 

Key man in this setup is Sen. John L. McClellan, (D. Ark.). 
If a tougher version emerges, McClellan would be the man that 
pulls it off. 

He is pushing his own bill that would impose wider regulation 
of internal union operations, carrying with it strict penalties for 
violation. It also would limit the use of union funds for political 
purposes. 

The big factor is how hard McClellan fights. Because of his 
considerable influence in the labor field stemming from his 
labor rackets investigations, McClellan is increasingly able to 
swing the votes of uncommitted moderates on the issue. These 
are mainly Democrats and as a bloc they could provide the edge 
—either way. 

e ® * 

The more liberal Northern and Western wing of the Democrats 
is in trouble on another front. Not only are they facing a revived 
coalition, but events are running against them. 

They had thought to exert their full power to secure quick 
legislation upon their return from Easter recess for a big depressed 
areas bill and broader unemployment compensation. 

But the recent improvement in employment works against 
them. The day following the issuance of the report, Chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) of the House Ways & Means Committee 
came out strongly against setting federal standards on unem- 
ployment coverage and compensation. For all intents, this 
has effectively killed the bill this session. 

> e * 

The Committee for Economic Development, prominent busi- 
nessmen’s research group, is giving strong support to President 
Eisenhower on his budget and tax stands. 

In two reports last week, the committee called for: 1. A 
balanced budget this coming fiscal year or else higher taxes., and 
2. Warned that the government budget could rise an additional 
$28 billion by 1968 if an easy spending policy is pursued. Even 
if a strong economy drive is maintained, the group foresaw a rise 
of at least $10 billion in the same period. 


Weekly Production Records 


*Revised 
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Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,638 2,638* 1,308 
Autos, units 133,555 121,032* 64,318 
Trucks, units 25,790 25,535* 16,888 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,129 8,007 7,214 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 13,784 13,281 11,506 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,681 6,867 * 6,785 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,405 28,060 25,124 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 84.9 83.0 78.6 
Container board, tons 152,400 159,465 129,279 
Boxboard, tons 142,958 158,880 139,369 
Paper operating rate, % 89.9 93.7* 90.5 
Lumber, thous of board ft 253,617 249,119 226,101 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,362 1,j23° 1,242 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,618 12,709 11,326 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 469.9 338.3 354.6 


March Count Down But 
Labor Still Unhappy 
With Mass Unemployed 


Washington—The unemploy- 
ment count is on the way down 
for 1959. Now 4.3 million, it 
could hit 3 million by October. 

This is the prediction of Eisen- 
hower Administration officials in 
the wake of last week’s employ- 
ment-unemployment totals for 
March. The jobless count fell by 
387,000, almost double the sea- 
sonal rate. Jobs advanced 1.1 
million as construction and other 
seasonal outdoor work pushed up 
the totals. 

But A.F.L.-C.1.0. leaders took 
a look at the same figures and 
found them wanting. The picture, 
they say, isn’t nearly so rosy as 
it looks. They brought 5,300 
union members—many of them 
jobless—to a Washington rally 
to prove it. 

A.F.L.-C.1L.O. President George 
Meany told the aroused delegates: 
“This is an emergency confer- 
ence. Mass unemployment has 
become a growing menace to our 
country.” 

Meany’s statistics show that 
even while the jobless total was 
falling, long-term unemployment 
—those out of work 15 wk. or 
more—continued to increase by 
80,000 to 1.5 million. Those on 
the shorter work week totalled 
1.04 million, a 15,000 advance. 

The Administration also had 
plenty of figures to support its 
stand. When government experts 
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SHARP MARCH UPTURN in employment and hours of work in manufac- 


turing is pointed out by Seymour Wolfbein of the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


predicted a 3 million unemploy- 
ment total for October, they 
weren't even taking much of a 
chance. It will fall to that level, 
if there are only seasonal changes 
in the job situation. 

But, this isn’t the unemploy- 
ment Meany, Walter Reuther of 
the United Auto Workers, and 
other union leaders talked about 
at their rally. Reuther’s U.A.W. 
sent 1,300 unemployed in buses 
to the one-day meeting, steel- 
workers were out in almost the 
same numbers. Railroad and con- 
struction workers also showed big 
jobless totals at the Washington 
labor rally. 

They talked about the loss of 


jobs to the machine, jobs that 
appear to be lost permanently. 
As a remedy, they are demanding 
some extensive legislation that 
will not only tide over the long- 
term unemployed, but create new 
jobs for the permanently out of 
work. 

The rally’s big sparks centered. 
around what Congress should do. 
Many congressional leaders were 
on hand to listen. The union lead- 
ers called for federal unemploy- 
ment benefits, aid to depressed 
areas, a hike in the $1 minimum 
wage, federal spending for con- 
struction of hospitals, roads, 
buildings and so on. It was an 
extensive package. 


A.E.C. Experiment 
Makes Electricity 


From Reactor Heat 


Los Alamos, N. M.—tThe 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced the first concrete step 
towards the goal of producing 
electricity directly from atomic 
reactor heat. The process elimi- 
nates the steam turbine and gen- 
erator. 

It is based on the well-known 
thermocouple principle—heating 
the junction of two dissimilar 
metals to produce electricity. 

A tiny slug of uranium at- 
tached to a can of cesium gas 
makes up the thermocouple. The 
assembly was placed in the core 
of the Omega West reactor where 
heat stripped the cesium of its 
electrons producing electricity. 
An open circuit voltage of 3.8 
and a short circuit current of be- 
tween 30 and 40 amp. were pro- 
duced. 

While still highly experimental, 
the development points the way 
toward portable generating sys- 
tems on earth and electricity- 
powered craft in space. Event- 
ually the technique may replace 
conventional thermal generating. 


Pittsburgh Coke Plans 
Expansion of Facility 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co.’s activated car- 
bon division will more than 
double its capacity with the com- 
pletion of its new addition here. 

Construction is expected to 
start shortly on the addition 
which is a long-range expansion 
program based on the broadening 
use of its granular activated car- 
bons as a prime purifier in many 


industrial processes. 


Purchasing Week 


Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Palm Oil—Clarified palm oil 
in drums is up another 2¢ a lb. 
New quote is 15.1¢ a lb. 


Platinum—A boost of $2 an 
oz. puts platinum tags at $75 an 
OZ. 


Fuel Oil—Major petroleum 
marketing firms have reduced 
price quotation on No. 2 heat- 
ing oil kerosene, and diesel 
fuel along the Eastern Seaboard. 
Net prices .re now down 2¢ a 
gal. and new price at Baltimore 
for No. 2 oil is 11.2¢ a gal. Balti- 
more prices for kerosene and 
diesel fuel are 11.7 and 11.5¢ a 
gal. respectively. 

Both Gulf and Mid-continent 
refiners have cut kerosene, diesel 
fuels, and heating oils by “4¢ a 
gal. New Gulf tags on cargo lots 
of No. 2 fuel range from 9% to 
956¢ a gal. Kerosene and diesel 
prices average about 9% ¢ a gal. 
Some mid-continent quotations 
on No. 2 oil are down to 9'2¢ 
a gal. Seasonal demand weak- 
ness and growing stocks are re- 
ported responsible. 


Clove Oil—A boost of 15¢ a 
lb. puts clove oil tags at from 
$2.90 to $3.25 a Ib., according 
to quantity. 


Metal Cans—American Can 
Co. and the Continental Can Co. 
have cut prices of most food cans 
by from 4 to 10%. American 
Can Co. stated that its cuts were 
due to production efficiencies 
(see p. 1). 


Acrylic Dye—Red GL acrylic 
dye is down 75¢ a lb. New quote 


is $3.25 a lb. 


Sulfur—Refined flour sulfur is 
off 10 cents a cwt. New quote is 
$3.05 a cwt. 


Oticica Oil—Tags of oticica 
oil are up again to their highest 
point in a number of years. 
Latest boost of 2 ¢ a lb. puts the 
price at 20'%2¢ a lb. 


Rayon—The first boost in two 
years has been made by Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. on_ staple 
fiber rayon. The boost is 1¢ a lb. 
for carpet staples and 2¢ a lb. 
on textile staples. New quotes are: 
crimped carpet staple — 35¢ 
smooth carpet staple—36¢, regu- 
lar staple—33¢, XL one-denier 
—42¢, and large tow—35¢ a lb. 


Tin Salts—Advances have 
taken place in tin salt tags. Boosts 
average about 2¢ a lb. New list- 
ings are 78.9¢ a lb. for potassium 
stannate, 64.8¢ a lb. for sodium 
stannate, and $1.013 a lb. for 
tin crystals. 


Linseed Oil—Tags of linseed 
oil are down due to competition 
from other oils. The dip last week 
was 3¢ a lb. and puts the price 
at 12'%2¢ a lb., Minneapolis basis. 


Turpentine—Tags of turpen- 
tine have slipped %2¢ a lb. New 
quote is 534%4¢ a Ib. 


Benzaldehyde Technical 
grades of benzaldehyde in drums 
are up 2/5¢ a lb. to 47¢ a Ib. 


Sodium—Metallic bricks of 
sodium are up 1%¢ a lb. New 
quote is 21¢ a lb. 
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COPE SYSTEMS 


COST LESS TO BUY...LESS TO INSTALL...LESS TO MAINTAIN 
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LADDER AND CHANNEL Cost Less for 


Support of Interlocked Armored Cable 


Wireway, Ladder and Channel Feature 
Cope Pin-Type Coupler for Fast Assem- 
bly Without Special Tools 


Complete Line of Fittings—no Extras 
to Buy. Provides Maximum Flexibility 
for Changes in Width, Direction and 
Elevation and Cable Dropouts 


Reduce System Maintenance and Future 
Expansion Costs 


Available in Hot Dip Galvanized or 
Aluminum Construction 


NEW CONTROLWAY— 
LOWEST COST SUPPORT FOR LOW VOLTAGE 
CONTROL AND SIGNAL CIRCUITS 
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WIREWAY Costs Less 
for Primary Power and 


Secondary Distribution Circuits 


Supports More Cables in Less Space tnan 
Conduit — Now and for Future Expansion 


More than 1,000 Interchangeable System 
Components Speed Installation for Any 
Plant Layout—Large or Small 


Durable Expanded Metai—in Either 
Lightweight Aluminum or Hot Dip Gal- 
vanized Steel—Assures Longer Life, 
Maximum Cable Ventilation and Easy 
Accessibility for Cable Inspection 


*A Completely Integrated Line of 
Supporting Systems for Electrical 
Power and Control Cables. 
Available When You Need it 
Through Authorized Distributors. 


Cla te eae ae ata mee ates 


ECONOMICAL SYSTEM SUPPORTS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


e Interlocking Steel Supports for Easy, 
Low Cost Installation of Wireway, 
Ladder and Channel Systems 


e Complete Line of Sheaves and Cable 
Roliers Speeds Installation of Cable 


ASK FOR PROOF ! Get Cost Saving Facts from Cope for Your Next 


write for Engineering Data. 


Cable Installation. Contact an Authorized Cope Electrical Wholesaler—or 


1012 


SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
COPE ELECTRICAL 
WHOLESALERS 


division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Purchasing Week 


G.S.A.'s Price Reduction Clause 
Revision Helping State, Local P.A.'s 


New Federal Pricing Revision Excludes Sales 
To Local and State Governmental Units 


Washington—The General Services Administration is inserting 
a revised version of its controversial price reduction clause in new 


federal supply schedule contracts. 


The revision goes a long way toward meeting objections of state 
and local government P.A.’s that the clause had the effect of setting 
a price floor under many commonly used commercial items. It 
now specifically excludes sales to local and state governmental units 
a* applicable to the federal pricing requirement. 

The supply schedules are really catalogs listing the prices of some 


60,000 items such as typewriters, 


ment purchased by federal pro- 
curement officers all across the 
country. The schedules are drawn 
up by G.S.A. after entering into 
contract with manufacturers and 
suppliers for the items. The con- 
tracts run generally from. six 
months to a year. 


Clause Included in Contract 


But to protect itself against 
market price declines during the 
course of the contract, the gov- 
ernment includes a price reduc- 
tion clause in the contract. This 
specifies that in cases where a 
manufacturer or supplier grants 
a general price reduction to its 
customers, the government will 
be given a “comparable” reduc- 
tion. A similar reduction also is 
to be granted federal buyers when 
prices are reduced to the same 
class of customers on which the 
supplier has based his govern- 
ment contract. 

State and local government 
P.A.’s lobbied for more than a 
year against this provision, con- 
tending that it indirectly 
amounted to a price-fixing clause. 
They argued that in some cases 
where a big chunk of the sup- 
plier’s business was with the cen- 
tral government, it might tend to 
discourage him from giving price 
cuts to non-federal buyers. They 
complained specifically that in 
the case of typewriters, manufac- 
turers told them the clause pre- 
vented lowering their prices to 
levels at which the Federal Gov- 
ernment bought. 

G.S.A. says that this was never 
the purpose of the clause; that it 
was merely meant to tie govern- 
ment contracts to economic con- 
ditions in the market. But in the 
face of objections, it modified the 
clause to read: “Sales to states 
and other local political subdivi- 
sions by a contractor, or reduc- 
tions in price schedules of the 
contractor to such agencies, shall 
have no application.” 

State and local government 
P.A.’s say they are satisfied. In 
fact, they admit privately that 
they didn’t expect to get so much. 
But they are reserving final judge- 
ment until they see how it works. 


Clause May Affect Prices 


Because of the large amount of 
buying done by G.S.A., the price 
clause in some cases also might 
affect prices paid by P.A.’s in 
private industry. G.S.A. officials 
admit this. But they say the 
clause is relatively flexible for 
manufacturers to determine on 
what basis prices are quoted. 

In some ways, the clause pro- 
vides the government the same 
sort of protection as that ac- 
corded private industry by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, which 
states that under certain circum- 
stances a manufacturer cannot 
lower price to one customer with- 
out lowering it to a competitor. 


6 


drugs, pencils, and office equip- 


Truckers’ Rights Stymied 
Again in Cement Hassle 


Philadelphia — Truckers’ ef- 
forts to acquire cement-hauling 
rights from Maryland and West 
Virginia plants have been stymied 
again. 

The I.C.C. now has agreed to 
reconsider its decision which gave 
two firms authority to truck ce- 
ment from the two states. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Balti- 
more & Ohio appealed to federal 
district court here to block the 
I.C.C. ruling on grounds that the 
1.C.C. did not follow proper pro- 
cedure in issuing temporary per- 
mits. 


Chrysler Corp. Sets Up Glass-Making Plant 


Detroit — Chrysler Corp., 
which suffered heavy production 
losses last January and February 
during the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. strike, is setting up its own 
glass-making facilities. 

Chrysler President L. L. Col- 
bert announced that the auto 
manufacturer is converting an 
idle 278,000 sq. ft. Detroit stamp- 
ing facility to glass fabrication. 
Installation of glass-fabricating 
machinery will begin in June for 
early 1960 production of auto- 
mobile plate glass. 

Now virtually completely de- 
pendent on Pittsburgh Plate, 


Chrysler aims to provide 50% of 
its glass needs at its captive facili- 
ties. Although such a plant had 
been under study for some time, 
Colbert admitted the lengthy 
Pittsburgh Plate strike precipi- 
tated Chrysler’s decision to avoid 
future dependence on outside 
sources. Pittsburgh Plate’s reac- 
tion to loss of its largest automo- 
tive glass buyer was prompt. 

“We're not going to roll over 
and play dead,” declared David 
G. Hill, the glass-maker’s presi- 
dent. “We'll go out and replace 
this business somewhere, some- 
how, sometime.” 


Look to American 
for all your Chain Needs 


e This man is your American Chain distributor 
salesman. He offers the most complete line of welded 
and weldless chain made by any single manufacturer. 
Altogether, there are over 400 different chains in 
his line—in a range of types, sizes, metals, designs 


and finishes to meet any known application. 
addition, he sells a 


In 
selection of attachments and 


assemblies comparable to his chain line in complete- 


ness and in quality. 


The ‘“‘matched quality’’ of one American Chain 
product to another is a point of special pride to this 
salesman. Every item in his line of acco products 
adheres to the highest standards of research, design 
and quality control— whether it’s a simple “‘S’”’ hook 
or a costly chain assembly made to the most rigid 
specifications. He’s proud to tell his customers that 


Send for FREE catalogs 


Welded Chain. . 
Weldless Chain . . 
ACCO Registered 


Sling Chains . . . Catalog #105 


Write to: 


American Chain Division, 
York, Pa. 


. Catalog #491 
. Catalog #492 


&. 


.F 


only American Chain, with its vast “know-how” 
about making chain for any application, can offer 
such a versatile line of chain products. 

You’ll find that this American Chain distributor 
salesman is also an expert at recommending the 
right chain for you to use under very special condi- 
tions. Maybe you are having difficulty locating a 
certain unusual type of chain at this very moment. 
Perhaps you’re resigned to having it custom made. 
Save time and needless expense by investigating the 
complete line of chain products that this man sells. 
Chances are you’ll find he can fill your particular 
chain needs promptly—most likely from items his 


company carries in stock. 


And there’s one last thing about this distributor 
salesman—he’s a good man to do business with. 


American Chain Division 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Bridgeport, Conn. * Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 
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Purchasing Week 


Sales Offices: *Atlanta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, 
*Houston, *Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
*Indicates Warehouse Stocks *Portland, Ore., *San Francisco 
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Washington—The Defense De- 
partment shortly will rule on a 
proposal to consolidate military 
buying of electron tubes. The 
proposal stems from a lengthy 
study of defense tube procure- 
ment made by an inter-service 
committee of logistics experts. 

Industry observers say there is 
considerable divergence of opin- 
ion on the issue between the 
services. Presumably, one of the 
most crucial questions is the as- 
signment of the consolidated buy- 
ing function to one of the serv- 
ices. 


One Service Assigned 


Under the proposal, one of the 
three services would be assigned 
to handle all procurement of 
both common-type and peculiar 
electron tubes for military con- 
sumption. The service picked 
would then designate one of its 
field procurement offices to do 
most if not all the actual pur- 
chasing. 

As things stand now, 22 mili- 
tary procurement agencies are 
authorized to buy electron tubes. 
The Air Force buys $42-million 
worth, the Navy $18-million, and 
the Army $3-million—a $63-mil- 
lion total military annual bill for 
electron tubes. 

The consolidated tube buying 
recommendation is part of a De- 
fense Department campaign to 


establish single managers or 
single buyers for common-use 


commodities bought by the mili- 
tary in heavy volume. The Navy 
already acts as single buyer of 
materials handling equipment, 
for instance. The Army is single 
manager for military procure- 
ment of textiles. 

The Electronic Industries As- 
sociation opposes the consoli- 
dated tube buying proposal. The 
association has told the Pentagon 
the scheme would eliminate com- 
petition among suppliers, hurt 
smaller producers unable to man- 
ufacture in larger quantities, and 


Oklahoma Considers Bill 
For Central Purchasing 


Oklahoma City—A bill to es- 
tablish a centralized purchasing 
system to handle all buying by 


Oklahoma State agencies has 
been introduced in the state 
senate. 


The measure would set up a 
purchasing division headed by a 
purchasing director. The bill, 
which has the backing of the state 
administration, is one of several 
key administrative reform meas- 
ures. It would bring under one 
roof virtually all the state pur- 
chasing now handled by various 
institutions and individual de- 
partments. 

The proposed organizational 
setup would include a director at 
$9,300 to $9,900; 10 buyers, at 
$5,700 to $6,300 each; and a 
specifications engineer at $6,600 
to $7,800. 

Awarding of contracts over 
$200 would be prohibited. It 
also exempts highway construc- 
tion and equipment from com- 
petitive bidding except for autos, 
tires, and other automotive equip- 
ment. 
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Defense To Rule on Consolidated 
Military Buying of Electron Tubes 


22 Military Procurement Agencies Now Authorized 
To Buy Both Common and Special Electron Tubes 


result in the shutdown of some 
production facilities. 

Some supply officials assert 
consolidated military buying 
would be more economical. But 
Defense Department budget ex- 
perts pooh-pooh the claim, con- 
tend that cost savings are negligi- 
ble under centralized procure- 
ment. 


New Cleveland Organization Offers P.A.’s Help 
On Purchasing, Expediting, and Quality Control 


Cleveland—tThe use of a third 
party to facilitate purchasing and 
quality control problems for out- 
of-town buyers has spread to the 
Cleveland area. 

Claiming to be the first such 
group here, Cleveland Services, 
Inc., is offering buying, expedit- 
ing, and quality control facilities 
for firms dealing with Cleveland 
vicinity suppliers. 

Organized by six quality con- 
trol, personnel, and purchasing 
men, Cleveland Services claims 
its personnel has enough tech- 
nical and purchasing background 


to handle any problem. Work is 
performed on a flat or scaled fee 
basis. The firm figures its services 
save client costs by eliminating 
long distance calls, travel, and 
other expenses in connection with 
purchasing and quality control. 


Calif. Governor Names 9 
To Standards Committee 


Sacramento, Calif.—Goy. Ed- 
mund G. Brown has appointed 
nine representatives of business 
and government to the State 


Purchases Standards Committee. 

Fred Goette, Schwabacher- 
Frey Co., San Francisco, and 
Richard T. Moss, Los Angeles 
real estate developer, are the in- 
dustry members of the group 
which acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the director of finance 
on setting up minimum quality 
standards of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Department heads __ include: 
Robert I. McCarthy, motor ve- 
hicles; John Carr, employment; 
DeWitt Nelson, natural resources; 
Roy E. Simplson, education; 
Richard A. McGee, corrections; 
Dr. Daniel Blain, mental hygiene; 
and Robert Bradford, public 
works. 
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ALWAYS 


FULL COUNT, 
FULL QUALITY 


IN ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS! 


YOU’LL FIND 144 or more perfect fasteners in every 
gross box when you order from your local Alcoa Dis- 


tributor. On bulk items, 


too, you'll receive the number 


of pieces ordered. And there’ll be no rejects, no misfits, 
no “seconds”’ ... whether you buy a hatful or a carload! 


And, of course, Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners give you 
maximum protection against corrosion. Their bright, 
flawless finish adds extra sales appeal to your product 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


Q - a ED 
| ) 
ALCOA & 

i ALUMINUM 


For Exciting Drama Watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 


Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV and 


“Alcoa Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


PREG... 
FACTS, 


SAMPLES pe og 
FREE . oe | Company 


Address__ 


I 
| Aluminum Company of America 
2007-R Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


at the time of purchase—and won’t stain or mar it at 


any time after purchase. 


Your Alcoa Distributor carries complete stocks of all 
standard types and sizes, locally—for really prompt 
filling of your orders. You’ll find him in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Why not give him a call 
right now? Or, if you’d like additional facts and a few 


samples, just mail the coupon! 
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Purchasing Week 


This Week’s 


Melbourne—The Austrialian Govern- 
ment is considering approaching major 
wool producing countries for a conference 
to study the establishment of international 
machinery for orderly marketing of wool. 
There would be special emphasis put on 
price stability. 

The preoccupation with wool market- 
ing Originates not only in the worrisome 
drop in wool income but also in the belief 
that wool’s main trouble is its price insta- 
bility as against reasonably stable prices 
of synthetics. The international machin- 
ery to be proposed will strongly resemble 
the present International Wheat Agree- 
ment and it is considered that the net 
effect will be at least a 25% increase in 
world wool consumption. 


Foreign Perspective 


Basic one-year price also will be intro- 
duced with a wide range of small varia- 
tions permissible, these being based on 
different qualities of marketable wool. 
A specific levy, quite substantial initially 
but on a downward sliding scale, will be 
collected for a reorganized system of wool 
advertising. The International Wool 
Secretariat machinery will be used for 
this purpose and for administering the 
agreement. 

a 


United Nations—An appraisal of the 
situation of international trade in primary 
commodities, and a recommended pro- 
gram of studies designed to facilitate 
national and international measures in 
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brand’s in colorfu 
H & D corrugated 


Better see H&D. 


15 FACTORIES « 42 SALES 


without a salesman 


their own cases when your 


l, lightweight 
boxes. 


They’re easy to carry —attractively 
printed to out-merchandise competition. 
Is your brand point-of-sold? 


\\'| Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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this field are being submitted to the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council by the U.N. 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. 

!he commission noted that the deteri- 
oration in the terms of trade of countries 
exporting raw materials has been one of 
the principal features of world economic 
developments during 1957 and early 
1958. It drew attention to the fact that 
the recent decline in the terms of exchange 
was a continuation of a trend that, with 
certain interruptions, had been in evi- 
dence since 1950. By 1958 the index of 
the terms of exchange had declined by 
about 20% from its 1950 level. 


In appraising the causes of the general 
downturn of raw materials prices in 
1957-58, the commission drew attention 
to the fact that a reduction in demand had 
occurred in the face of output, productiv- 
ity, and productive capacity that had been 
rising steadily since the end of World War 
II, 


Concluding the general appraisal of the 
commodity situation, the commission re- 
marks: “Because of the expansion in the 
world’s capacity to produce most primary 
commodities and the virtual cessation of 
large-scale buying for strategic stockpiles, 
the stability of most commodity markets 
has thus become more and more depend- 
ent on the steady growth of normal market 


demand.” 


London—Londoners are convinced the 
1959 recovery in tin prices is here to stay. 
Rising consumption levels should hold 
the price stable or possibly push it up a 
bit. 

Skillful maneuvering now will be neces- 
sary by the International Tin Council to 
keep the metal’s price fairly stable during 
coming months. Chief challenge may be 
to check dangerous price spurts as recov- 
ery of demand for the metal gathers 
momentum. 

The Council’s policy will be to let prices 
rise as gently as can be, checking any 
runaway movement by releasing supplies 
from its buffer pool and, if necessary, hik- 
ing exporters’ quotas from time to time. 


E.C.E. Report Shows Signs 
Of General Industrial Upturn 


London—The Economic Commission 
for Europe sees these general signs of 
industrial upturn: a slowdown in wage 
increases, general price stability, and 
much healthier reserves of foreign ex- 
change. 

But still more vigorous measures are 
needed to promote expansion, the com- 
mission said in a report issued from 
Geneva. It particularly stressed the im- 
portance of expansion policies in Britain 
and West Germany. 

Those countries, the cautiously bullish 
report declared, together absorb more 
than a quarter of intra-western European 
imports, including trade between them- 
selves. Together they account for one- 
sixth of world trade. Their expansion 
policies therefore could “very greatly” 
influence economic developments in the 
rest of the world, the commission asserted 
in its report. 

The report said the breakdown of the 
Free Trade area project made especially 
vital the continuous and close coopera- 
tion between financial authorities in Lon- 


! don and Common Market countries. 


Russia Looking To Increase 
Malayan Rubber Purchases 


Kuala Lumpur, Malaya—Russia is in 
the market for increasing quantities of 
Malayan rubber. Up to February, the 
Soviet Union had bought more than 26,- 
000 tons from Malayan sources, a sharp 
contrast to last year when the average 
Russian off take was some 5,000 tons of 
rubber monthly. 

Malayan trade sources said _ the 
U.S.S.R. was believed to be more active 
in the rubber markets here because of 
recent difficulties in obtaining supplies 
from Indonesia. 

February shipments to Russia (22,342 
tons) were far larger than those to the 
United States (12,457) and the United 
Kingdom (10,984), Malaya’s main rubber 
buyers. Other principal shipments of Mal- 
ayan rubber included 7,507 tons to Japan, 
5,192 to Germany, and 4,730 to France. 
Total Malayan export shipments for the 
month totaled 93,396 tons, according to 
official trade statistics. 
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MARKING 


METAL? 


Blaisdell markers 
do the trick 


CHINA-MARKER 


Unsurpassed for bold, bright 
marking on all surfaces. Strong 
and durable—adheres firmly—14 
vivid colors. 


OMNIMARK-—tThinner diam- 


eter lead for fine line marking. 
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A-MARKER 


filaisde/f CHINA 


DU-ALL 


MECHANICAL PENCIL i 
Convenient propel-repel action. 
8 brilliant, all purpose leads with 
barrels to match. 


AT BETTER STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


Test the marker that suits your needs. Send 
for sample naming this publication. 


PENCIL COMPANY 


BETHAYRES, PA. 
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British 59 Forecast 
Is More Optimistic 


London—tThe British govern- 
ment’s official economic forecast 
for 1959 for the most part exudes 
optimism. But it also contains 
some cautious warnings touching 
on some of the current problems 
heckling U. S. industry — wage 
increases vs. productivity. 

“If wage rates are to go on 
rising on the same scale as in 
1958 without a corresponding in- 
crease in productivity,” the re- 
port declared, “the near-stability 
of prices recently achieved would 
be threatened.” 

Despite some lingering signs of 
recession, the British Treasury’s 
economic survey found that “the 
United Kingdom’s economy is 
undoubtedly much stronger” than 
at any time in recent years. Basis 
for the rosy picture: Britain’s 
strong fiscal position, an upturn 
in most business indicators, and 
prospects for economic expan- 
sion. 

Near-Stable Domestic Prices 

Near-stable domestic prices 
came in for some close attention. 
The average level of export prices, 
wholesale prices, and retail prices 
(apart from food and rents) hard- 
ly change at all, the survey de- 
clared. The index of retail prices 
rose by nearly 2% during the 
year, but nine-tenths of the rise 
was in food prices and the cost 
of housing. 

Dampening of consumer de- 
mand by high sales taxes and 
stringent installment plan regula- 
tions played a part, as did con- 
trols over business borrowing, 
and curtailed capital expenditure 
by the British Government. 

But the survey noted that the 
prices of manufactured goods re- 
mained static almost entirely be- 
cause of lower import prices, 
since most other manufacturing 
costs rose during the year. 

Wage increases were kept well 
below the 5142 % average of 1957 
and the 8% recorded in 1956. 
The 1958 increase was just over 
312% —but without a corres- 
ponding productivity increase. 

The over-all bright picture 
drawn in the report seemed to 
indicate the British government 
felt no need of extreme measures 
to stimulate the economy. But 
the strong pound and presence 
of spare capacity obviously had 
led the government to believe 
some further stimulation could be 
given without bringing on another 
monetary crisis. The _ report 
stressed that Britain now can re- 
sume expansion halted during the 
past three years by anti-inflation 
and pound-protective measures. 


Commonwealth Supplies 
30% of U. S. Imports 


London— Members of the 
British Commonwealth supply 
about 30% of United States im- 
ports, according to a report of 
the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee. 

Canada and the U.K. account 
for the largest shares, with the 
U.K. showing the largest recent 
increases. Western Europe’s 
commonwealth imports nearly 
doubled between 1950 and 1957, 
according to the report. 

Most of the Asian and African 
commonwealth countries have 
been buying more from Europe. 
Europe supplies some 25% of 
India’s total imports, as against 
15% a few years ago. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Metal Powder Industries Federation— 
Annual Meeting and Powder Metal- 
lurgy Show, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, April 20-22. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Associ- 
ation—6th Annual Building Products 
Exposition, Cleveland, Nov. 14-17. 


Previously Listed 
APRIL 


American Management Association — 
National Packaging Exposition, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, April 
13-17. 


29th Annual Safety Convention and 
Exposition—Hotel Statler, New York, 
April 13-17. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — 
Annual Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, April 18-22. 


Instrument Society of America—South- 
eastern Conference and _ Instrument 
Show, Gatlinburg, Tenn., April 20-22. 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Conference—Co-spon- 
sored by the British Columbia, Oregon, 
and Washington Purchasing Agents As- 
sociations, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 
24-25. 


MAY 


American Steel Warehouse Association 


—S0th Annual Convention, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 3-6. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—7th Re- 
gional Conference and Trade Show, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
May 6-8. 


National Association of Educational 
Buyers — Annual Convention, Hotel 
Fontainbleau, Miami Beach, May 11-13. 


American Mining Congress—Coal Show, 
— Auditorium, Cleveland, May 11- 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention— 
Dallas, May 13-15. 


International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress—tTulsa, May 15-24. 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion—Office Machinery & Equipment 
Exposition, Municipal Auditorium, New 
Orleans, May 25-28. 


JUNE 


National Plumbing and Heating Expo- 
sition—Exposition Hall, Miami Beach, 
Fla., June 1-4. 


Fifth World Petroleum Congress Expo- 
sition—Coliseum, New York, June 1-5. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing 
Agents—34th Annual Conference, Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, June 5-7. 


The Material Handling Institute—1959 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, June 9-12. 


Fourth International Automation Ex- 
position and Congress—Coliseum, New 
York, June 9-13. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—44th Convention and Inform- 
A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, June 14-17. 


There’s a (iss) 


steel container 
to meet 

almost every 

shipping need 


Example: 


chemicals for cleaning 


Shipments of countless products travel safely, their 
purity assured, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping 
containers from United States Steel. 

Whatever your product, USS steel drums and pails 
offer the ultimate in protection in chemically clean 
steel containers in a variety of sizes and closures. 
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’ They represent the largest, most complete line avail- 
able, for products as varied as paint and petroleum, 
chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. » New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. » Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 


United States 


Steel 
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P.A.s Know What Competition Is 


(CU omrenimion, as all purchasing agents know, is a good thing. It’s 
something with which purchasing men come in contact daily. And, 
it’s not difficult to see the results. 
service, sometimes in lower prices. 

Competition is not limited, though, to products or materials. There’s com- 
petition among men for key assignments, for promotions, for increased 
responsibility and authority. Yes, purchasing men definitely are in competi- 
tion with men in other departments. 

This was brought out clearly and emphatically just recently when the 
Connecticut chapter of a society representing production and inventory con- 
trol personnel took exception to our report on materials management. In a 
bulletin to members, the society urged that they read the complete article and 
then summarized the material in this fashion: 

“Materials Management, PURCHASING WEEK points out, is the concept of 
centering in one division, under one head, all functions concerning materials: 
that is, purchasing, expediting, receiving, handling, storing, issuing, schedul- 
ing production, packing, and shipping, as well as inventory control and 
analysis. According to this article, there are differing opinions as to the 
need and advisability of Materials Management but notwithstanding, it 
points out, that the Material Management concept should be studied and 
embraced by purchasing agents inasmuch as they are perhaps the favored 
candidates for this top management post. The article continues, ‘However, 
for any purchasing agent to think that he has a wide open road to the job 
is to delude himself. There will be other men, traffic managers, production 
managers, to name two, who also may be desirous of moving into any 
new position created by the company.’” 

The production control bulletin continues by pointing out that it is the 
society's “belief that in many cases production managers and production 
control managers are best qualified and more ready for this additional 
responsibility,” 

TO support its case, the society drafted a list of 17 “knowledges and skills” 
required for a materials manager. And, as you might expect, 16 of these 17 
attributes were the very ones in which production control men excel. 

Although such figuring reminds one of dealing with loaded dice, it would 
be unfair not to list an interesting comment made in the report: 

“On this basis we have convinced ourselves that the production control 
manager is in most cases better prepared for the material manager post than 
is the purchasing agent.” 

It’s a good thing top management men think more objectively than this. 
By the same token we find nothing to complain about in the fact that pro- 
duction control men aspire to bigger things. 

That’s competition and purchasing men certainly know what the score is 


when it comes to competition. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Mutual Trust Needed 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

I have just finished reading your 
“PURCHASING WEEK Asks You. . .” 
column (March 30, p. 11—‘What is 
the most recurring explanation given 
to you by suppliers when you expedite 
late deliveries?”). I am embarrassed 
for the integrity of the purchasing 
profession! 

The question was certainly not lead- 
ing in its text but perhaps the reporter 
made some suggestion that brought 
about the answers. 

The answers seem to infer that all 
suppliers are dishonest in their attempt 
to cover up for late delivery. Certainly 
there may be a few, or many such 
cases, but I don’t find it or believe it 
to be a general practice to “dream up 
excuses.” 

Communications might be poor at 
times or many times, but that doesn’t 
mean a complete lack of sales integrity 
or lack of respect for the buyer as the 
“article” seems to infer. 

I think the most recurring explana- 
tion for lack of timely delivery might 
be the lack of information possessed by 
the sales or customer service people 
when called by the buyer. 

The internal communications at the 
supplier’s location might have broken 
down or might not exist, thus poor in- 
formation to the customer calling to 
expedite delivery. This situation might 
at times force the salesman to feel he 
has to give some excuse to hold the 
buyer off while he checks and gets the 
information he needs, resulting in the 
answers you received from your small 
sample. 

This concept might seem unusual 
coming from a purchasing agent, but 
I’d be inclined to give the supplier the 
benefit of the doubt and concentrate on 
good vendor relations to bring about 
mutual trust and understanding and 
eventually improved communications. 

Donald R. Coffman 

Purchasing Agent 

Cathode Ray Tube Department 
General Electric Co. 


Manual Stories Make Big Hit 


Grand’mere, Quebec 

I read with great interest the article 
by F. Albert Hayes on purchasing 
manuals (“P.A. Must Be ‘Salesman’ to 
Sell Manual to Top Management,” 
Part III, p. 12) in the March 23 issue 
of your wonderful publication. 

It decided me to prepare a manual 
for my company and I find that the 
most practical way to start would be 
to consult recent manuals issued by 
other companies, and thus avoid re- 
peating the efforts that others have 
shown. 

Please let me know how to get copies 
of the manuals referred to in the box 
on page 12. 

R. Lamothe 
Purchasing Agent 
Grand’mere Knitting Co. Ltd. 


Kaukauna, Wis. 

Please send me a reprint of the first 

installment in the three-part series 

on purchasing manuals (“Purchasing 

Manuals Have Many Values,” March 
9, p. 14). 

I missed this particular installment 


and the other two are certainly excel- 

lent and well worth keeping for refer- 
ence purposes. 

F. S. Young 

General Purchasing Agent 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co, 


e All three parts of the purchas- 
ing manual series have been com- 
bined in one reprint and copies 
are available. 


Formed Their Own Group 


Windsor, Ont. 

I read with interest your “A P.W. 
Profile” (“Chuck Witter, Hughes Tool 
Co. P.A., Active in Toastmasters In- 
ternational,” March 16, p. 9) wherein 
you mentioned the formation of a 
Toastmasters Club on the West Coast. 

In our local association we thought 
the need was there, also, for a Toast- 
masters Club. At the end of last year, 
with the help of another local Toast- 
masters Club, we started the organiza- 
tion of our own club. 

We are affiliated with Toastmasters 
International of Santa Ana, Calif., and 
at the present time have 25 purchasing 
agents in our club. We find the club 
to be very interesting and, although we 
are quite new, we are beginning to reap 
the profits of a Toastmasters Club. 

Wm. C, Wallace 

Purchasing Agent 

Paint Division 

Canadian Pittsburgh Industries, Ltd. 


Using Story as Reference 


Washington, D. C. 

We would appreciate receiving ten 
copies of your March 30 issue (special 
report on aluminum, “Rising Demand 
Plus Wage Hike Will Push Up Alumi- 
num Price,” p. 20). 

[ intend to save this for reference as 
my committee study of Russia’s 
economic warfare gets underway. 

Warren G. Magnuson 

United States Senator from Washington 

(Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
& Foreign Commerce) 


Want Value Analysis Reprints 


Hamilton, Ontario 

We noted in the March 23 issue that 
reprints are available of the following 
articles and would like copies: 

“Value Analysis Profitable Tool 
Only If All Profit, All Cooperate,” 
May 5, p. 12; “Experts Aid Purchasing 
Men by Answering Pertinent Questions 
on Value Analysis .. .” and “. . . But 
Fred Sherwin’s Answer Is That Value 
Analysis Enables P.A.’s to Increase 
Savings,” Jan. 26, pp. 12 and 14. 

J. A. Hishon 

Purchasing Agent 

Apparatus Products 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


It has been suggested that a title or degree similar to the 
C.P.A. title be adopted as a method of adding additional 
professional recognition to the purchasing field. How do 
you feel about this? 


F. W. Sherrerd 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 


“It would not serve any more than 
the current title P.A., which I feel is 
quite an honor and recognition in itself. 
To be a company P.A. is just about top 
bracket, actually an art. Most P.A.’s 
today are not only their company’s P.A. 
but also they serve as public relations 
men, good will ambassadors, and sales- 
men while performing the normal duties 
of purchasing. I feel nothing can be 
added to the title P.A.” 


J. T. Andrews 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 


“It’s more important that we gain 
recognition by demonstrating our 
worthiness to become part of manage- 
ment. In purchasing the course of action 
is not as clearly defined as in the pro- 
fession of law or accounting. Rather, 
the individual and the purchasing body 
as a whole will become recognized pro- 
fessionally as they exercise sound 
judgment, business acumen, and demon- 
strate ability to negotiate, always main- 
taining high ethical standards.” 


A. J. MacInnis 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 


“Purchasing is fast becoming recog- 
nized as a profession and as such some 
title or degree given to people of proven 
ability appears to have merit. If this 
is adopted, definite standards should be 
set up, and courses in purchasing made 
uniform so that the degree will have 
real meaning. The firm employing an 
M.P.A. (Master Purchasing Agent) 
should know the applicant has passed 
certain stardard examinations.” 


W. H. Chaffee 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York 


“The title C.P.A. and other similar 
titles are designed primarily for the pro- 
tection and information of the public. 
While large numbers of these profes- 
sional people are employed by corpora- 
tions, the requirements for a degree are 
primarily to set minimum standards in 
their dealings with the general public. 
Since purchasing does not deal with the 
public as such, there is no need for a 
purchasing title of the C.P.A. type.” 


R. H. Sears 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


“All of us have seen the problems 
created by failure of neophytes to con- 
sider all the important details in any 
purchasing transaction. Trained pur- 
chasing agents and buyers are alert to 
cover every contingency and are dedi- 
cating themselves to their work as in 
any profession. It seems proper that such 
training be honored by degree, subject 
perhaps to examination by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, as a 
Registered or Certified P.A.” 


Next Week—April 20 


Purchasing men answer this question: 


Would you recommend purchasing as 
a career to your son? Why? 


You can suggest a question to be answered 

in this department by writing: 
PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 
330 West 42 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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THRE NATIONAL SCENE 


NEED ENGINEERING MATERIALS FAST? 


NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
WEEKLY MATERIALS STOCK REPORTS CUT DELIVERY TIME! 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized 
Fibre and Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. 
Every Monday morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on available stock. 
Stocks include grades of Pureno.tire® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized 
Fibre and National Nylon. 
If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications 
. . . timed to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic 
fabricating plants—Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Johnson City, New York and Toronto, Canada. 
m Normal stocks average Extruded Nylon Rod is 
5 30 of the most used NWATIONAL stocked in diameters 
HENOLITE- grades including glass from yx” to 2”. Nylon 
a nylo n fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


base, major paper and 
Laminated PLASTIC cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


N Commercial Fibre, used You profit from the effi- 
F\eC0).9.9Gm@ = in a broad range of ap- ciency of an integrated 
VULCANIZED plications, available in FABRICATED materials manufactur- 

sheets, %” to 2%” thick, PA RTS er-fabricator. This “‘sin- 
F I B RE Colors: red, black or gle-source service” is 


gray. geared to fast delivery. 


Save Time—Call Your Nearby National Sales Office Any Monday Morning 


Terre rer re VAlley 3-0393 . i. 2a, COrtlandt 7-3895 
Se ge TWinbrook 4-3500 Philadelphia ........ SHerwood 8-0760 
ees AUstin 7-1935 .  errrerres FAirfax 1-3939 
ee GArfield 1-0632 ee Hillside 5-0900 
0 eer Sere ERieview 1-0240 i a eee PArkview 5-9577 
Cs + hs teen eense ee DAvis 4-4386 i, ND 6,» 0 5 6 och be ae 5-5505 
ee MAin 3-2077 San Francisco ....... DAvenport 6-4667 
ee UNiversity 3-3632 SN ao Sire 66k bee bee O28 MElrose 2-7298 
Ce OE ov ceeeewee ne eee 8-1308 Wilmington .......... Olympia 5-6371 
Indianapolis ........... WAlnut 3-6381 

Los Angeles .......... RAymond 2-0391 IN CANADA: 

Milwaukee ......... BRoadway 6-6995 National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

New Haven ...........-. LOcust 2-3594  FePerrrerrre ro LEnnox 2-3303 
ES eee es Mitchell 2-6090 Se 6 Vwse 04% 0 h408 AVenue 8-7536 


WATEONAL vorcanrzen rimnz co. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware «In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontario 
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Long Island Segment 
Of N.A.P.A. Formed 


New York—Long Island pur- 
chasing agents have formed their 
own group within the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York 
to get the benefits of the larger 
organization and at the same time 
conduct their own meetings. 

With the New York Associa- 
tion’s board of directors approval 
the Long Island unit staged its 
founding session last month and 
elected William Coulson of Abili- 
ties, Inc., as president. Other 
officers are Carl Cooper, Con- 
solidated Avionics, treasurer; Ira 
Joss, Helena Rubenstein, secre- 
tary; and James Dougherty, 
Arma Corp., program chairman. 

Coulson expects  approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 purchasing agents 
will attend the group’s second 
session later this month or early 
in May. 


Leslie Robbins Honored 
By Denver P.A. Group 


Denver — The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Denver 
honored one of its former mem- 
bers last month. The association 
presented a plaque to Leslie 
Robbins, now of the Bureau of 
Education in Washington. 

Robbins is a past president of 
the Denver association and was 
a member of N.A.P.A. from 
1931 to 1959. In 1939, Robbins 
won the association’s Bruegge- 
man Award. 


Scranton P.A.’s Meet 


Scranton, Pa. — Benjamin 
Franceski, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First Farmers 


National Bank here, was guest 
speaker at last month’s session 
of the P.A.A. of Northeastern 


Pennsylvania. 


P.W. Editor Speaks 
To Providence P.A.s 


Providence, R. 1.—When a 
company considers creating a 
materials manager post, the pur- 
chasing agent, because of his ex- 
perience, is a leading candidate, 
R. W. Barnett, editor of 
PURCHASING WEEK, told 125 
members of the Rhode Island 
Purchasing Agents’ Association 
at their March meeting. 

Barnett warned, though, that 
merely because the P.A. has the 
necessary background, he would 
be deluding himself if he thought 
he were the only one to be given 
consideration. 

Thomas C. Fecteau, associa- 
tion president, introduced Barnett 
who, in addition to speaking 
on “Materials Management,” 
showed a McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., film, “Secrets of Sales- 


manship.” 


U.C.L.A. Opens 10-wk. 


Purchase Study Course 
Los Angeles—The University 


of Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.) last 
month opened a ten-week series 


of case studies in purchasing 
management in defense indus- 
tries. 


Stanley D. Zemansky, general 
purchasing agent for the Auto- 
netics Division of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., is coordinat- 
ing the course. Other experts in 
military and defense industry 
procurement will be featured as 
guest lecturers. 


Burroughs Reorganizes 
Marketing System 


Detroit—To meet growing 
needs in electronic banking, Bur- 
roughs Corp. has reorganized its 
marketing system covering three 


divisions — Burroughs _ division, 
Electrodata, and Todd Co. 

Burroughs division will direct 
sale and service of computers 
produced by Electrodata division 
for banks and other financial 
houses. The division’s servicing 
group also has been reorganized 
to support the banking equipment 
emphasis. The Todd Co. will sup- 
ply checks and documents, and 
imprinting. 


Torrington Mfg. Sets Up 
Specialty Blower Div. 


Torrington, Conn.—The Tor- 
rington Mfg. Co. has established 
a specialty blower division to 
design and manufacture high- 
quality blowers for electronic 
cooling and other airborne and 
ground applications. 

The division will 
increased demand 


handle the 
for special 


electronic and military units. 


“Yes, George, it’s our new guide 
to 70 envelope styles for business.”’ 


Y SSsx 


April 11, 1959 


April 1959 


It offers 


Envelope 
Selector 
Chart — 


a real 


need. 


The right envelopes in the right sizes 


—and right at hand —will help you 
speed operations and reduce costs in 
mailings, business systems and pack- 


aging. 


This new envelope selector chart 
shows 70 U.S.E. envelopes, and lists 
standard sizes for each style. It will 


also be able to 


give you some good ideas! For a free 
copy, pin this ad to your letterhead. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more peo- 
ple to use in more ways than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Also Paper 
Cups, Transparent Containers and Linweave 


Quality Papers and Envelopes. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


Springfield 2 
Massachusetts 


‘e from Coast to Coast 


COMPANY 


Divisions 


USE 


N-3 
use them. 


4 This advertisement appecrs in 


BUSINESS WEEK 
THE OFFICE 


the U.S.E. 


work-saver 
for you as a 


PURCHASING 


EXECUTIVE 


when buying 
envelopes: 


1. At a glance you will 


be able to select the 


styles and sizes you 


2. Your associates in 


other departments will 


styles and sizes — saving 


you a lot of headaches! 


Free — and yours for the 
asking — as many as you 
wish for other depart- 
ment heads who could 


specify 
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CAMPBELL 
CHAIN 


CAMPBELL 


CAMPBELL 


Now, Complete Chain Making Facilities 
For The First Time On The West Coast 


Campbell Chain’s new plant at Alvarado, California is the most 
modern chain plant in the nation. The completely integrated plant 
is equipped to supply Campbell warehouses in Portland, Seattle and 
Los Angeles, and makes possible same-day or overnight shipment of 
Campbell Chain’s complete line of welded and weldless chain. 


The Alvarado plant marks a major development in the expansion 
of the company, adding to manufacturing facilities at York, Pa. 
and West Burlington, Iowa, and warehouses across the nation. 


CHAIN Company 


York, Pa.—W. Burlington, lowa—Alvarado, Calif. 


E. Cambridge, Mass.—Atlanta, Ga.—Dallas, Texas 


Chicago, Ill.—Seattle, Wash.—Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Russian Steel Situation Discussed 
At North Central Ohio P.A. Meeting 


U.S. Steel Executive Dennis J. Carney Stressed 
Russia, Using Same Equipment, Outproduces U.S. 


Mansfield, Ohio—Russia has 
more than doubled its steel pro- 
duction since the end of World 
War II, U. S. Steel Corp. execu- 
tive told North Central Ohio 
P.A.’s last month. 

Dennis J. Carney, division su- 
perintendent, steel production, 
Duquesne Works, said Russia 
produced 25 million tons at the 
end of the war and now produces 
57 million tons. 

Russia’s steel mills are as mod- 
ern as those in the United States, 
he emphasized. In fact, using 
the same equipment, Russia out- 
produces us ton for ton, Carney 
said. Approximately 60% of 
Russia’s steel goes for capital 
equipment against U. S.’s 15%, 
he added. 

Unlike the United States, Rus- 
sia locates its steel mills near its 
mines, Carney reported. He 
pointed out that Russia’s indus- 


Metropolitan Purchasers 
Stress Education at Meet 


New York—The purchasing 
man must have the desire and 
self-motivation to improve him- 
self or the most ambitious plans 
of industry and educators will be 
of little value. 

This point was stressed by 
Douglas V. Smith in a talk on 
purchasing education at last 
month’s meeting of the Metro- 
politan Purchasers Club. Smith 
is a consultant on purchasing 
training, and education at Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Many P.A.’s started in other 
departments and are accidents in 
the profession, Smith said, pos- 
ing the problem of educating the 
purchasing man in his own 
function and training him to de- 
velop purchasing skills and tech- 
niques. 

Smith considers coordinating 
“one of the most important ac- 
tivities of purchasing—that is, 
calling upon specialists in par- 
ticular areas to achieve the func- 
tions to be performed.” The 
definition of purchasing as a 
service function, he added, is 
archaic today 


Youngstown District 
P.A.’s Sponsor Seminar 


Youngstown, Ohio—Youngs- 
town District Purchasing Agents 
Association will sponsor a sem- 
inar in cooperation with Youngs- 
town University on May 19. 

The four-part session will be 
conducted on the _ university 
campus. Subjects are: “Supplier 
Relations,” “Inventory Control,” 
“Value Analysis and Standard- 
ization,” and “Purchasing Organ- 
ization and Structure.” 


Business Psychology 
Topic of Buffalo Meet 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dr. Olive Les- 
ter, professor and chairman of the 
department of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, covered “Psy- 
chology in Business” at the Buf- 
falo P.A.’s March meeting. 

A film showing use of plastics 
in industrial and consumer fields 
completed the program. 
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trial center is changing from 
southern Russia to the Ural 
mountains and Siberia, Carney 
said. 

Carney also reviewed Russian 
higher education. He pointed 
that candidates for college must 
pass stiff entrance exams but 
only 25% of those who pass the 
tests are accepted. 


Lack of Standards Makes P.A.'s Job Harder 
Ann Arbor Purchasing Agents Told at Meeting 


Ann Arbor—Lack of transis- 
tor industry standards makes the 
purchasing executive’s job harder, 
Clinton Harris, president of Ar- 
gus Cameras Division of Sylvania 
Products, Inc., told Ann Arbor 
P.A.’s last month. 

Past efforts to consolidate num- 
bers and types of transistors have 
been unsuccessful, Harris said. 
He also pointed out that tran- 
sistor uses in dollar value are di- 
vided equally among entertain- 
ment, computer, and defense. 

Tracing the history of tran- 


sistors, Harris outlined research, 
engineering, and development 
since World War II. He empha- 
sized that future uses in automo- 
tive, appliance, control fields, 
and communications offer un- 
limited opportunities. Harris also 
compared costs of two major 
semi-conductors, silicon and ger- 
manium, used in transistors. 

During the question and an- 
swer period, Harris expanded on 
transistor uses, problems of man- 
ufacturing, and foreign competi- 
tion. 


New Orleans P.A.’s Hear 
Gordon B. Affleck Speak 


New Orleans—Become experts 
in many fields to do the best job, 
N.A.P.A. President Gordon B. 
Affleck urged New Orleans P.A.’s 
last month. 

There are many opportunities 
in business for the purchasing 
executive and understanding all 
facets, such as law and engineer- 
ing, often is necessary, Affleck 
added. 

But “never be afraid to ask for 
help or advice, because even a 
smart man cannot be an expert 
in all fields,” Affleck advised the 
purchasing agents. 
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and smaller sizes and heavier walls are available. 
tubing shapes are also available in peripheries 


Grade 
Designation 


Carbon 


Carbon 
Designation 


horus Sulphur 


Manganese Phos 
lo % Max. 


Sulphur 
% Max. 


Phosphorus 
(ey ax. 


Manganese 


0.040 

-60/0. 0.040 A 
0.60/0.90 0.040 0.050 
-60/0.90 0.040 0.050 


Stainless Steel Pipe Sizes are available from 4%" 1.P.S. through 
2" 1.P.S. in A.S.A. schedule 40S; from %" I.P.S. through 4" 
1.P.S, In schedule 10S; and from 4" |.P.S. through 4” L.P.S. 
in schedule 5S wall thicknesses. Inquiries for larger diameters 
should be referred to a quality stainiess steel pipe producer 
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THE SIZE 
THE GRADE 
THE SHAPE 


For a versatile tubular product, nothing 
equals Welded Steel Tubing. The quality 
producers offer a broad range of sizes and 
wall thicknesses in all weldable grades of 
carbon; stainless steel and other alloys. It 
is particularly adapted to shapes ranging 
from round, square and rectangular to the 
most complex special cross sections. 


Welded Steel Tubing—as manufactured by 
the quality tube producers—offers a concise 


answer to most design 


problems. Specify 


Welded Tubing on your next order. 


Other Elements ay od | 
' : -, | 


850 HANNA BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


¢ Armco Steel Corp. * The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Tubular Products Div. 
¢ The Carpenter Steel Co., Alloy Tube Div. * Clayton Mark & Co. « Damascus 
Tube Co. * Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Electricweld Tube Div. * National 
Tube Div., United States Steel Corp. * Ohio Seamless Tube Div. of Copper- 
weld Steel Co. * Republic Steel Corp., Steel and Tubes Div. * Revere Copper 
and Brass Inc., Rome Manufacturing Company Div. * Sawhill Tubular 
Products, Inc. * Southeastern Metals Co. * The Standard Tube Co. * Standard 
Tube and T. I. Ltd., (Canada) « Superior Tube Co. « Trent Tube Co., Subs. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America * Wall Tube & Metal Products Co. 


Oil Executives Hit Mandatory Import Controls 


New York—Oil industry ex- 
ecutives are worried that the new 
mandatory controls on oil imports 
are just one step away from full 
fledged federal government price 
controls. 

William Naden, president of 
Esso Standard Oil Co., made an- 
other attack on the recently im- 
posed oil import regulations last 
week when he told the Empire 
State Petroleum Association, 
meeting here, that they could 
lead to further, stifling federal 
regulations. 

“Government controls seldom 
come singly,” declared Naden in 


a warning that if higher prices 
follow the import controls, price 
controls could be next. 

Socony Mobil’s President Al- 
bert L. Nickerson spoke out 
against the import program 
earlier in a letter to Socony stock- 
holders. His statement said it 
would be “short-sighted at best 
to assume that any government 
agency possessing such power 
will never use it.” 

Officials of Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana also have voiced their 
“great concern” over the govern- 
ment’s price watchdog provisions 
in the export program (P.W., 


March 16, 1959, p. 1). They 
also, as Naden, previously ex- 
pressed fear that upward price 
movements might be attributed to 
the plan despite industry efforts 
to price only according to com- 
petitive market conditions. 

Dissention throughout the in- 
dustry, Naden said, gave the gov- 
ernment its cue to step in. He 
accused various segments of the 
oil industry of bickering and bat- 
tling instead of finding ways to 
solve their major problems. 

The result, he said, was the 
restrictive government action in 
the import controversy. 


Westinghouse Unveils Fluorescent 
Lamps in Thin Rectangular Shapes 


Bloomfield, N. J.—A new con- 
cept in fluorescent lighting has 
been unveiled by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Lamp Division. 

Since its inception fluorescent 
lighting has been available in 
tube form—a line source of light. 
Now Westinghouse researchers 
are making large, thin rectangular 
glass plates about an inch thick 
which produce fluorescent light. 
The lamps consist of a labyrinth 
maze of passages sealed in a glass 
block. An are discharge travels 
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WAGNER | CAPACITOR-START MOTORS 


operate in ANY position... provide dependable starting... 


pack more power 


into less space! 


Here's the answer for applications that require angle mounting 
of fhp motors. Wagner Type RK sleeve bearing motors, in 
fractional ratings, have a positive lubrication system that per- 
mits Operation in any position. 


You get quick, trouble-free starts—thanks to a Wagner de- 
signed quick break switch—and you get more horsepower with 
less bulk, for a better chance to lick those tough space problems. 


You can get these motors from leading motor distributors in 
your community and from Wagner Sales Offices in 32 principal 
cities. Your Wagner Sales Engineer will be glad to help you 


Single phase Type 

RK, Y, through 5 hp. 
Sleeve or ball bearing. 
rigid or resilient mount. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


select the right motor for your application. Wagner Bulletin 
MU-217 gives full details. 


Wadsner Electric Corporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Missouri, 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH 
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INDUSTRIES...ELECTRICAL... AUTOMOTIVE 


this winding path through the 
glass block to produce, in effect, 
an area source of light. 

The new lamps are experi- 
mental at present. Should West- 
inghouse go all out, they'll be 
on the market in a year. At the 
most they'll be ready in two or 
three years. Right now the com- 
pany is working with designers 
and architects to find out what 
sizes and styles should be mar- 
keted. 

Production equipment presents 
something of a problem, too. The 
flat lamps are not produced the 
same way as conventional fluores- 
cents. So new equipment has to 
be designed and built. 

The price per unit is bound to 
be higher. But against this there’s 


FLAT FLUORESCENT shown in two 
development stages: Left, early 
design; right, the present version. 


the likelihood of more light per 
given area compared with con- 
ventional fluorescents, lower in- 
stallation costs, and lower main- 
tenance. Westinghouse hasn’t yet 


SECOND VERSION has patterned 
glass on the side to control bright- 
ness, as well as direction of light. 


priced the new lamps. One big 
factor is the cost of production. 

Installation costs should be 
lower because the new lamps have 
their own built-in reflector. Main- 
tenance costs are expected to be 
lower, too. Only the face of the 
lamp has to be cleaned. 

Westinghouse sees a big fu- 
ture for the flat fluorescents in 
commercial buildings. Because 
they require a fixture with little 
depth, they can reduce the 
amount of ceiling space needed 
to mount the Iemps. This could 
mean a reduction in over-all 
height of a multistoried building. 

The lamp’s square shape lets 
them be used in modular fashion 
like glass brick to form blocks of 
light in walls or ceilings—even 
floors. The possibility also exists 
of using the new lamp in road- 
ways and landing strips. 
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Now... DoALL 
BLACK GRANITE SURFACE PLATES 


are available in 


e THREE ACCURACIES 


Laboratory Grade (AA) 
Inspection Grade (A) 
Shop Grade (B) 


Available in the fine area accuracies shown above 

and to over-all accuracies from .000050” to .004”. 

You can buy the exact grade needed, with or 
; without ledges, to meet your requirements. 


e MORE SIZES 


Heavier demands and expanded produc- 
tion now enable DoALL to supply black 
granite plates in over 400 combinations 
of sizes, ledges and accuracies. 


DoALL surface plates are made from the finest 
black granite available. Comparative tests rank WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
it highest in compression strength, density and The sizes, designs and specifications of DoALL’s 
weight, and lowest in absorption and porosity. complete line of black granite surface plates and 
DoALL’s black granite is extremely dense, rigid, accessories are shown in a new free 
fine-grained, and hard enough to be used for catalog. Write for your copy today. 
cutting and polishing ordinary granites. Or call your local DoALL Sales- 
Using the best of all granites, DoALL’s master Service Store and ask for a DoALL 
gage makers, metrologists and quality control Engineer to recommend the black 
engineers pool their know-how to manufacture granite products best suited to your 
the very finest surface plates. The result: a com- production and inspection needs. 
plete line of surface plates of guaranteed accuracy. His expert advice is free. 


DoALL Black Granite 
TOOLMAKERS’ FLAT 


Here is the handy, inexpensive yet accu- 
rate foundation to be used by your 
machinists, toolmakers, die- 

makers, assemblers and 

many others. 


Size: 8” x 12” x 2” 
Accuracy: .0002” over-all 
Regularly a $22.00 value 


The D6ALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 


Call Your D@BLL Service-Store 
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Associated Spring Corp. 
To Close Gibson Plant 


Bristol, Conn.—Associated Spring 
Corp. will close its Gibson division plant 
at Chicago after July 1. Other divisions 
of the corporation will handle Gibson’s 
customers until a proposed new plant is 
in operation. Sales and engineering offices 
will remain in Chicago to serve custom- 
ers and furnish technical assistance. 

Associated Spring explained that the 
Gibson plant had become obsolete and 
that low productivity, high labor rates, 
and constant plant repairs made the op- 
eration unprofitable. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Building Atlanta Facility 


Atlanta, Ga.—Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
will build a $7-million metal-container 
plant in south Atlanta within the next 
nine months. 

The 250,000 sq. ft. plant, located on 
a four-acre site adjacent to recently com- 
pleted Carlings Brewery and Royal Crown 


plants, will manufacture cans and metal 
bottle caps. 

The Atlanta plant will be Crown Cork 
& Seal’s tenth production facility. 

The Crown Cork & Seal announcement 
follows by a few weeks a similar an- 
nouncement by American Can Co. 
American Can plans a $5-million, 150,- 
000-sq. ft. Atlanta plant to produce 300 
to 400 million cans and composite metal 
containers a year. 


Metal Sales, Inc., Opens 
California Warehouse 


Los Angeles—Southern California 
metal buyers have a new supply source, 
Metal Sales, Inc., which has opened its 
new warehouse here. 

Metal Sales will stock carbon steel, 
aluminum, copper, brass, and stainless 
bars, sheets, shapes, plates, and pipe. 
Some of the services available include: 
hacksawing, grinding, shearing, and flame 
cutting. Other machinery can handle in- 
tricate pattern work and cutting large- 
sized beams. 


B&0 service that 


can make you a 
better informed 


Fast... Fast... Fast tracing information is now 
available to shippers and receivers, thanks to 
BaO’s new... DOT...(Data On Tracing). Through 
ultra modern methods, BaO sales and service 
offices across the Nation are kept informed 

of car movements 24 hours a day. 


Ship via B&O and get the benefit of... DOT... 


Ask our man! 


The line of SENTINEL Service—TIME SAVER Service—TOFCEE Service 


Costly Measuring Instruments Now Available 


Under G.E.'s New Instrument Rental Service 


13,000-Instrument ‘Pool’ Comprises 70 Different 
Types of Measurement and Laboratory Processes 


Schenectady, N. Y.—To meet increas- 
ing demand for more accurate measure- 
ment, General Electric Co. has set up a 
unique rental service for new instruments. 

G.E. will channel a 13,000-instrument 
“pool” through its cross-country network 
of 55 service shops. The available instru- 
ments provide 70 different types of meas- 
urement and many of these fit into critical 
manufacturing or laboratory processes. 

Designed primarily for short-term 
rentals, the new program is expected to 
be a boon to small- and medium-size 
manufacturing concerns. As an example: 
to buy an oscilloscope (to show changes 
in varying current) could cost as much 
as $1,500. Under G.E.’s system, the same 
deluxe device can be rented for $75 a 
month maintenance included. 


Used Internally Up to Now 


Until now, the company used its instru- 
ment-pool internally. This experience 
showed that most rentals will involve 
electric instruments such as: voltmeters, 
ammeters, wattmeters, and other current- 
checking devices. 

Diversity of market can be judged by 
the variety of instruments offered. Some 
examples are: special recorders for a 
continuous record of bakery oven tem- 
peratures; microscopes for doctors; and 
instruments for mechanical and electric 
measurements for laboratories. 

G.E.’s system offers something for al- 
most everyone: pedometers, tuning 
forks, and even an opinion meter (device 
for registering audience reaction) for the 
public speaker. 


This program also includes auxiliary 
services: instrument calibration and 
standardization, design and manufacture 
of special instruments, repair service, and 
consultation for in-plant engineering of 
instrumentation systems. 


VARIOUS TYPES of equipment shown 
above will be leased through 55 service 
shops of G.E. mainly for short-term rentals. 


Texas Co. Changes Name 


New York—Texas Co.’s board of di- 
rectors voted to change its name to 
Texaco, Inc., because the firm’s products 
are sold under the “Texaco” trademark. 
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Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 
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New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 


Rust-Oleum Corporation © 2583 Oakton Street @ Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 
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Independent Testing Labs Cutting P.A.'s Costs 


New York—A diligent search 
for quality and increasing em- 
phasis on value analysis and 
standardization has led increasing 
numbers of purchasing executives 
to independent testing labs. Some 
of the cost cutting results have 
been striking. 

For example: The P.A. for one 
of the country’s biggest life insur- 
ance companies is saving approx- 
imately $25,000 in paper pur- 
chases as a result of extensive 
lab tests, costing only 1/10 that 
amount. They proved that newly 
installed air conditioning in the 
firm’s office building slowed pa- 
per deterioration and permitted 
use of a cheaper grade. 

Helpful for Small Firms 

The services of outside testing 
labs are especially helpful to 
P.A.’s in smaller firms lacking 
home-grown testing facilities to 
check standards of raw materials, 
components, and finished prod- 
ucts. A recent PURCHASING WEEK 
survey showed that 57% of small 
company P.A.’s use independ- 
ents in varying degrees. 

Large concerns also farm out 
work to independents when 
pressed for time, such as the air- 
craft company which had to re- 
check all standards of compo- 
nents because of a change in 
military specifications. 

Testing laboratories often fall 
into two classes: general and 
specialist. But a clear demarka- 
tion of general and _ specialist 
laboratories often is difficult. An 
example of a combination of the 
two is Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., of New York City, 
which tests anything from elec- 
tronic equipment to paper. 


Started 60 Years Ago 


The firm started in the business 
60 years ago, testing Edison light 
bulbs and other electrical equip- 
ment. Today it handles all types 
of material and products. 

At the eight-floor E.T.L. plant, 
technicians, engineers, and chem- 
ists run tests on chrome, paper, 
light bulbs, air conditioners, do- 
mestic appliances, and _ other 
products. E.T.L. usually follows 
industry-accepted standards. 

To emphasize the savings pos- 
sible, E.T.L. President H. S. 
Beagle cited examples from 
E.T.L. files. 

One involved A. L. E. Crouter, 
P.A. for the New York Life In- 
surance Co., who wanted to knor- 
if air conditioning slowed down 
deterioration of paper. Crouter 
said other department heads gave 
him the clue that air conditioning 
might prolong the life of paper. 
He explained some department 
heads had noted that leather 
chairs and wood furniture needed 
less refinishing after the company 
installed air conditioning. 

E.T.L. then took over. Paper 
stored in air conditioned and non 
air conditioned areas was put 
through chemical and mechanical 
tests over an 18-month period. 
Results showed paper stored in 
air conditioned sections deterior- 
ated at a slower rate. 

The results showed Crouter he 
could buy paper with 25% less 
rag content. The E.T.L. test cost 
approximately $2,500. “We can 
now save approximately $25,000 
a year at our New York office,” 
Crouter reported. 

In another case, a New York 
contractor wanted to compare 
several makes of air conditioners 
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before placing a large order. He 
turned the task over to E.T.L. 
technicians who put the air con- 
ditioners through chamber tests. 
When results were compiled, the 
P.A. chose his supplier for the 
conditioners. 

An example of a specialist lab- 
oratory is Bull & Roberts, Inc., 
of New York City, marine indus- 
try chemists whose tests run from 
ships’ boiler water to coal. Bull 
& Roberts’ specialists also check 
import and export shipments of 
coal. When the U.N.R.R.A. was 
shipping coal abroad after World 


War II, Bull & Roberts did all 
the testing. After the U.N. agency 
halted most shipments, Bull & 
Roberts extended its coal service 
to industry. 

Another type of specialist is 
Food & Drug Research Labora- 
tories of New York City. Just as 
the name implies, this lab tests 
food, drugs, and chemicals. Food 
& Drug offers a nutritional study 
service which involves vitamins 
and food. 

Officials of Food & Drug 
pointed out that their business 
increased because the Federal 
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Food & Drug Act requires a 
check of all additives such as 
chemicals used in farming. Fro- 
zen food problems _ involving 
wrapping and printing also have 
opened a new field which was 
nonexistent 10 to 15 years ago. 

United States Testing Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J., is a combination of 
a general and specialist labora- 
tory like E.T.L. After starting 
as a textile house, U. S. Testing 
branched out into chemical and 
other fields. 

U. S. Testing now is handling 
a $500,000 contract to check 
specifications of military suppli- 
ers. Some of the items to be 
tested are chemicals, inks, insec- 
ticides, insulation materials, met- 


als, enamels, paints and lacquers, 
paper and packaging materials, 
plastics, rope, cord and twine, 
rubber products, soap, textiles, 
and wood. 

U. S. Testing must put 500 
products through their paces for 
the government buyers. 

Spotting an industrial need, 
U. S. Testing recently introduced 
a new service—calibration of lab- 
oratory equipment. It all began 
when Esso Standard of New 
Jersey's research department 
found that a good portion of its 
laboratory equipment was inac- 
curate. They asked U. S. Testing 
to handle the calibration task 
which was holding up research 
work. 


"Make a wrong buy and the boys upstairs are the first to know. 


Might as well make everybody happy. Me included. Take these 


General Electric Lamps, now. Odds are 999 out of 1,000 in 
my favor that they'll light right from the start. And 99 out of 


100 will stay lit for almost two full years. Cost less than 


G-E Fluorescent Lamps | bought in 1950, too. How can | lose?” 


CHANCE? ‘‘Why take chances when an average of 99 out 
of 100 G-E Lamps | buy now will still be burning in 1961!” 


General Electric Co.,_Large Lamp Dept. C-908, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


“COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE has made it 
a matter of survival to show excellence in 
economic performance.’’—Gerhard Colm, 
National Planning Association. 


“1 WORRY, that by setting goals, we are 
going to squeeze the economy into an ar- 
bitrary pre-conceived matrix.’’-—Walter 
Fackler, U. §. Chamber of Commerce. 


“THE EMPHASIS given prices has diverted 
our attention from the very real issues of 
unemployment and lack of growth.’’— 
Peter Henle, A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
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Inflation vs. 


This panel of experts answers... 


Gerhard Colm Chief Economist 


National Planning Association 


Walter Fackler Economist 


United States Chamber of Commerce 


Assistant Research Director 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. 


Economist in Charge 
Joint Economic Committee 


Peter Henle 
James Knowles 


Henry Reuss Representative 


Democrat, Wisconsin 


Robert Ulin Economist 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Moderated By 


Economics and Price Editor 
Purchasing Week 


Robert Reichard 


(Continued from page 1) 

¢ The economic and political forces that are making for a growth rate boost. 

e The roles of government and business in promoting economic progress. 

Disagreement, when it did crop up, centered around the methods of achieving 
the “growth-with-stability” goal. 

Congressman Henry Reuss (Dem., Wis.) took the view that the Administration 
is much too concerned with inflation—and that in adopting policies to combat 
it, it is holding back growth. 

He cited statistics to the effect that over the past five or six years our rate 
of growth has been less than 2% per year—compared to Russia’s 8-9%. 

He was supported by Peter Henle, assistant research director of the A.F.L.-C.1.O., 
who pointed to the widespread unemployment resulting from the current slow rate 
of growth. 

On the other side, Walter Fackler, economist for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, pointed to the dangers of 
setting up arbitrary rigid growth goals. 
He stressed that growth is “primarily a 
matter of climate, of technological change, 
of creativity and innovation.” 

Supporting him, Robert Ulin, eco- 
nomist for McGraw-Hill, noted that the 
problem was not one of putting more 
money into circulation—but rather one 
of “greater utilization of the very high 
level of personal income that exists.” 

James Knowles, economist in charge 
of the Joint Economic Committee, pointed 
out some of the difficulties in measuring 
both growth and inflation. He empha- 
sized the fact that no statistical evidence 
exists supporting the connection between 
growth and inflation. 

Gerhard Colm, chief economist of the 
National Planning Association, helped 
clarify the problem by noting the need 
for a fresh approach. He said there are 
jobs to be done by both government and 
business in this key area. 

He stressed the need for a “mixed economy” where both business and government 
would be cooperating to achieve desired growth results. 

While generally absolving growth as a major inflationary force in today’s 
economy, the panelists did pinpoint other price boosting factors including: 

¢ Growing wage demands which push up unit labor costs. 

© Administered pricing in basic industries. 

© Government rigidities—like tariffs and subsidies. 

© Budget deficits. 

On the growth side of the problem there was nearly unanimous opinion that 
the next few years would see some acceleration in our rate of economic growth. 
Several reasons were given for the brighter growth outlook: 

1. Increase in population, and more specifically the work force. 

2. A new awareness or consciousness of the need for growth. 

3. A growing need to compete with Russia on an economic level. 

4. The need of large scale public works—like air pollution prevention, water 
needs, urban renewal, etc. 


ROBERT S. REICHARD, senior editor—price 
of PURCHASING WEEK, is the moderator. 
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Reichard—One major question fac 
the nation today is whether growth 
inflation should get top economic billi 
Should growth get all the emphasis? 
is inflation the major problem? 


Reuss—We recognize the problem 
inflation and by no means want to m 
mize it. But the problem of growth 
far more vital today. 

We are impressed and depressed by 
fact that over the last five or six years 
have had a growth rate of something | 
than 2% —contrasted with a Sov 
growth rate of about 8 or 9%. 


Reichard—How does the U. S. r 
compare to Western democracies? 


Reuss—There has been a growth r 
of about 5% a year for most West I 
ropean countries. 

On the subject of inflation: It’s i 
portant to note that the kind of inflat 
now threatening is not the classic ¢ 
where too few goods are chased by 1 
many dollars. 

The real worry now is “administe1 
price” inflation. Price rises have occur 
in a period of fair demand in those heav 
concentrated industries—like steel, au 
mobiles—where strong unions and mi 
agements are able to affect price over a 
beyond the ability of, say, a farmer. 


Fackler—Representative Reuss asse 
that we have an administered price 
flation. There are some economists, p: 
ticularly those who have appeared | 
fore the Kefauver Committee and w 
have vocally touted this view. But t! 
opinion has not been generally accept 
by the economics profession. 


Reuss—Nevertheless evidence wot 
indicate otherwise. Typically you find 
strong union able to take advantage 
the attractive profit picture of a giv 
industry. Then the industry quickly pass 
this through with a few extras tacked ¢ 

It was concluded by the Kefauver Cot 
mittee, for example, that since the w 
we have had something like $2.50 a t 
worth of steel wage increase, yet it h 
come out as about a $7-plus price 1 
crease. 


Henle—lI agree that the pricing polici 
of large corporations have recently caus 
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us difficulties. I think on the whole, how- 
ever, that the collective bargaining aspect 
of the problem has been over-rated as 
an inflationary influence. I also think 
| that we have not looked closely enough 
at the many other sectors in the economy 
where rises have occurred. Such as analy- 
! sis would show that there are a variety of 
factors that could have caused price rises 
in many different products and services. 


Fackler—There are a_ tremendous 
number of inflationary biases and pres- 
sures that are caused by government it- 
self through subsidies, through support 
programs, through price and wage fixing, 
through procurement, through | tariffs, 
through oil quotas, lead and zinc quotas 
and the like. 


Reichard—The implication seems to 
be inflation stems from many causes— 
government, administered prices, labor. 
Do you think growth has any effect on 
prices? 


Fackler—Yes, some. This is part of 
the problem of price-cost rigidities. With 
growth, we are likely to have a bit of 
inflation because of the many immobili- 
ties we have in the system. 


Colm—I would say there is no over- 
all condition as favorable to general 
price stabilization as an adequate rate 
of growth. When incomes and _ profits 
are rising in real terms it is more feasible 
to prevent inflationary increases than 
under conditions of stagnation. 

Growth also causes its own problems, 
I admit. But on-balance we have a much 
better chance of stabilizing prices within 
reason if we have a desirable rate of 
growth than if we have an inadequate 
rate. 


Reichard—Well then we come down to 
the problem of determining just what con- 
stitutes an adequate rate of growth. 


Knowles—As far as the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee itself is concerned, they 
have never given any Official statement 
as to what they would regard as a safe 
rate of growth, or a safe degree of price 
stability. 

And if you start being too specific 
about what the exact numbers are, you 


How can we 
growth aims? 


find it awfully hard to get any agreement 
because the technicians can’t give you 
one reason why one specific number is 
better than another. Secondly, the num- 
ber changes with time. What makes a 
good quantification of this goal in, say, 
1950, turns out to be a very bad one per- 
haps in 1960. 


Reichard—I have seen statements by 
labor leaders referring to the 5% rate of 
growth. 


Henle—This is certainly the type of 
goal that many people in the labor move- 
ment have been thinking about. Some- 
where around 5% would seem possible 
because our economy has been able to do 
this at times in the past. 

Fackler—One of the problems is that 
once these so-called targets are set, they 
are picked up by the public as though 
they were something hard and fast rather 
than reasonable estimates of possibilities. 
I worry that by setting these estimates 
as goals we are going to try to squeeze 
the economy into an arbitrary pre-con- 
ceived matrix. 

Reichard—If we keep the long run 
viewpoint at all time, don’t you think that 
the danger of this rigidity is lessened? 

Ulin—I don’t think the short-run prob- 
lem is a growth problem in any one year 
you are talking about. I think the work 
term “growth” as it has been generally 
used by economists has been used for a 
longer term. 

I would be willing to be a little more 
definite than some of the others, because 
I would be satisfied with a less precise 
measure. 


Reichard—Can you be more specific? 


Ulin—It seems to me that over the 
long-run we ought to hope and expect 
that the American economy would grow 
at least as much as it has in the recent 
past. I feel we can do at least as well 
as we have been doing over the past de- 
cade which would be somewhat more 
than 3%. 


Henle—For what period is that 3%? 


Ulin—As I remember, it is 3.4% from 
1946 to 1957. We are living in an age 
of great technical progress. So I think 
we might hope and try to do better. I 
am a little dubious about 5%—though 
I think we ought to try to do better than 
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times. 


Henle—Perhaps we wouldn’t be wor- 
ried so much about whether it should be 
5 or 4 or 3% or what it should be, if it 
were not for the fact that over the last 
five years we have had such a discourag- 
ing performance. 


Fackler—I would like to raise the ques- 
tion of how you measure “growth”? We 
hear a sort of magic figure of 5% 
bandied about. A 5% rate of annual 
growth in the G.N.P. is the usual con- 
notation. But we know that G.N.P. is 
a very imprecise measurement of growth 
in productive capacity or productive ca- 
pabilities. 


Colm—I would regret if we get so 
perfectionistic, that because we know that 
we may err within one-half of one per 
cent, that therefore we fail to use tools 
which I would say give us better results. 

I do not believe there should be once 
and forever a goal, say, of 5%—or that 
unemployment should never be below 
“X” per cent. Each year the goal should 
be re-examined. I think this is not only 
desirable but feasible. 

I would say for the year 1959 we should 
not aim at full employment because we 
still have unemployment of 6.1% of the 
labor force. If we really want to accom- 
plish within a few months the maximum 
employment objective, defining it as 
3-4% unemployment, it would require 
such a rate of growth that I think it 
would be accomplished with only some- 
thing like a forced draft. Aiming at 
“maximum” employment within a two- 
year period may be more realistic. 


Knowles—lI should again like to come 
back to the problem of measuring this 
growth—but this time putting the em- 
phasis on capacity. 

What we have acquired here is an 
ability of industry to be more flexible. 
Maybe this is desirable, maybe it isn't. 
But the point is that this is one of the 
things we bought with our growth and this 
doesn’t necessarily show up in a change 
in G.N.P. 

Reichard—But we have to have some 
yardstick to gage its effectiveness, whether 
it be G.N.P. or capacity. How about 
unemployment for such a gage? 

(Continued on page 20) 


“THERE IS NO EVIDENCE that a price rise 
is necessarily associated with a rapid rate 
of growth.’’—James Knowles, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 


“WE ARE IMPRESSED and depressed by 
the fact that over the last 5 or 6 years 
we have had a growth rate of less than 
2% .“’—Rep. Henry Reuss (D. Wis.). 


“| FEEL WE CAN do somewhat better than 
the average 3% growth of the past dec- 
ade. We should aim a bit higher—say 
4% .’’—Robert Ulin, McGraw-Hill. 


Inflation vs. Growth—Question Touches Your 
Own Buying and Inventory Plans Directly 


(Continued from page 19) 


Henle—I can see the advantages of 


some excess steel capacity. But when | 
am faced with a hundred thousand steel 
workers out of jobs, and weigh the costs 
of this unemployment against the ad- 
vantages of excess capacity—frankly, | 
would much rather have the steel indus- 
try operating at a higher rate. 

Knowles—I do not mean. to forget 
about the very real problem of unem- 
ployment. In fact we have set up a 
model of the economy, which essentially 
rests on the notion of operating always at 
4% unemployment. 

The model anticipates a little over 
3% growth per year. But if most ex- 
perts are correct, the rate of growth (if 
we stay under the same assumptions) will 
go up to 3% or 4% in another ten years. 
That’s because of the change in the age 
composition of the population. 
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Colm—lI would like to add a few other 
arguments why I think the future rate 
should be, and is likely to be, higher. 

First I think we are becoming growth 
conscious. While in former decades we 
took whatever growth we got for granted, 
we are now under the Employment Act 
where goals should be spelled out. 

Second, is the fact of competitive co- 
existence. On the one hand I feel that 
we should not engage in a G.N.P. race 
with Russia or China. But I do think 
that competitive co-existence with Com- 
munist systems has made us more con- 
scious of our deficiencies, and has made 
it a matter of survival that we show 
excellence in economic performance. 

Thirdly, we never had before such a 
concentrated and sustained research ef- 
fort for defense purposes. This adds year 
after year to the reservoir of technological 
knowledge which gradually is adapted to 
peace-time use. 

Lastly we are more conscious of cer- 
tain problems in resources development. 
We are conscious of urban congestion, 
water, air pollution etc.—tasks which can 
best be met out of rising total output. 


Reichard—W ould not expenditures on 
these last items lead to deficit financing 
and perhaps inflation? 

Colm—Not necessarily. We have made 
estimates of what over a ten-year period 
might be required for all the things I 
mentioned, and many things which I 
haven’t mentioned. We find that the per- 
centage of the total production that should 
go to the government—if all the neces- 
sary things were undertaken, say in 1970 
—would be the same if not a bit lower 
than today’s percentage. 

That means that additional tax revenue 
will come out of a growing income and a 
broadening tax base. 


Reichard—In other words by taking 
care of growth we will take care of deficit 
and, therefore, remove one part of the 
inflation problem. 


Colm—Yes, but it should be empha- 
sized that there are other inflationary 
forces around too. 


Fackler—If you want to make a cata- 
log of these forces and ask—‘‘Where do 
the upward biases come from?” I think 
we would have to give first prize to the 
government itself. 


Reuss—Certainly the automobile in- 
dustry’s 10% tariff, or whatever it is, 
means that automobiles cost more. 

Then’ there’s administered _ pricing 
which I mentioned before. But I certainly 
don’t want to seem to suggest that ad- 
ministered prices is the only inflationary 
force. 

Reichard — Nevertheless, if I under- 
stand you correctly, despite these price 
pressures you think growth is the key 
problem? 


Reuss—I think that is what is now ail- 
ing this country. I think attention has 
to be directed to the problem of a too 
slow rate growth. 


Reichard—But again I ask—can’t that 
lead to some inflation? 

Knowles—No one really has shown a 
close analytical and statistical connection 
between rate of growth and degree of in- 
flation. I don’t think you can show either 
that growth produces inflation or that 
inflation is needed for rapid growth. 


Henle—Since our over-all price level 
has been relatively stable recently, it be- 
hooves the economists and other people 
in the public eye to stimulate more dis- 
cussion and put the emphasis on the 
growth problem. 


Fackler—What you say is that we 
shouldn’t be afraid of growth because 
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there might be some inflationary pres- 
sures? I would agree. But I would hope 
we could eliminate the major biases so 
as to have growth without inflation. 


Ulin—I think you can have a reason- 


causing inflation. 


Henle—It may be that later on eco- 
nomic growth may cause some price prob- 
lems. But let’s face them then. We will 
be in a far better position to face them 
having had the growth than if we have 
not had it. 


Colm—Recent price movements do not 
contrast very unfavorably with other pe- 
riods in our history. So there is no reason 
for alarm. 

However, we are noticing some de- 
velopments which are new. During last 
year’s recession we had a small but con- 
tinued price rise. That was in a situa- 
tion in which formerly we would have 
had a price drop. 

And this, I think should be taken se- 
riously. I think we ought to face up to 
that problem without getting over-nervous. 


Reichard—Congressman Reuss, have 
you people faced up to this problem of 
the possibility of inflation along the lines 
brought out by Mr. Colm? 


Reuss—lIn a couple of weeks the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee will hold 
hearings on a bill that would require pub- 
lic hearings by the Council of Economic 
Advisors on price increases and asso- 
ciated wage increases. 

This would bring into this area a con- 
cept of the public interest which all too 
often seems not to have been present. 


Fackler—I am very skeptical of this 
kind of proposal. We want some prices to 
go way up to reflect relative scarcities; we 
want some wages to go up too. Others 
should go down. There simply are no 
criteria, except those given by the market 
itself. 


Reichard—Do you think that growth, 
by itself, will necessitate such price and 
wage rises? 


Reuss—No. And I think this is a 
problem which the Administration has 
distorted. It’s a situation where they put 
on the brakes at a time when the economy 
is far below the level at which growth is 
a problem. It is appalling to think our 
institutions are so creaky, that we need 
to stagger along with a quarter of our 
resources unused to avoid inflation. 


Reichard—In other words, you say 
growth is at the present moment a minor 
inflationary factor? 


Reuss—Very much so. Only when you 
approach the full employment point 
does each accretion of demand present 
a danger of old-fashioned demand-type 
inflation. We have approximately two 
and a half million unemployed now. We 
are applying the brakes at 15 miles an 
hour instead of 70. 
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Knowles—Part may be due to 
Statistical inaccuracies. Anyone 
who has done anything in the 
machinery field will tell you this 
is a difficult place to measure be- 
cause of changing product. 

Not only that, but the only 
thing suppliers could ever give 
the government is the quoted 
price. They could never tell you 
delivered price because you are 
not there, you are not the pur- 
chaser. 


Reichard—Our time is grow- 
ing short. The remaining time 
might be best utilized in sum- 
ming up your own individual 
viewpoints on _ inflation and 
growth. What alternatives are 
available? What is the best policy 
to pursue? 


Reuss—I think the most im- 
portant thing today is to get us 
moving forward again—to re- 
sume an adequate rate of na- 
tional growth. I can’t say in 
absolute terms what that should 
be—but it should be more than 
the current one and a fraction 
per cent per capita. 

I think the kinds of inflation- 
ary pressures now threatening us 
are not the conventional over-all 
demand type—but have to do 
with rigidities in the economy 
either in the field of administered 
prices or in the field of built-in 
government enforced rigidities. 

On growth again—we must 
make about a 50% dent in the 
number of unemployed. We must 
raise Our present use of resources 
not to 100% but to a great deal 
more than the present 73 or 74% 
rate now being utilized. 


Fackler—In terms of over-all 
policy I think we should remem- 
ber that growth is much more 
than just “budgeting-up” for 
growth potentials; that growth is 
primarily a matter of climate, of 
risk taking, of technological 
change, of creativity, and inno- 
vation. 

I think that much could be 
done by government to reduce 
the government-induced _ price- 
cost rigidities in the system. This 
would certainly be a step for- 
ward by making the system more 
flexible so prices would fall where 
they should. 

On the question of how much 
inflationary bias gets pushed 
into the system by private or- 
ganizations, be they labor or cor- 
porations, I think this problem 
ought to be attacked by pub- 
lic policy directly. If we have 
undue concentration in either of 
these areas then we ought to be 
doing something more rigorous 
in the anti-trust field to insure 
competition in both product and 
labor markets. 


Henle—There are two sides to 
the problem; the first is prices 
and the econd one is the need 
for a growing economy. I would 
say that one side of the equation 
(prices) has received too much 
attention and the other side 
(growth) not nearly enough. 

The attention that the price 
problem has been given in the 
press and in public forums has 
diverted our attention from the 
very real issues—particularly the 
problems of recession, unemploy- 
ment, and lack of growth. 

It seems to me, in the present 
situation, that it is absolutely 
wrong to adopt a strict, rigid point 
of view about the federal govern- 
ment budget. For both short- 
term and long-term growth, we 
need government outlays for such 
items as urban renewal, improve- 
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ment of educational facilities, and 
quick action on depressed areas. 


Knowles—Our basic concern 
here is with the question of our 
objectives of economic policy, 
public and private—and whether 
we can achieve them. In broad 
outline they are first—to achieve 
a Satisfactory rate of growth in 
our productive capacity. 

Secondly we desire a high and 
stable rate of use, of these pro- 
ductive resources. And finally we 
wish to achieve a_ reasonably 
stable level of prices. 

I think it is important that we 
be assiduous in making sure that 
we really know what the prob- 
lem is in attaining this combina- 


tion of objectives—and which 
one to put first at a particular 
time. 

My own conviction is that our 
great challenge on the policy side 
is likely to turn out to be the de- 
velopment of new techniques for 
coordinating public and private 
policies. 


Ulin—It seems to me that 
growth at the moment is largely 
the problem of private enter- 
prise. I do not agree with Mr. 
Reuss that what we need is a 
lot more money in the system. 

What we need is a greater 
utilization of the very high level 
of personal income that exists 
by getting more of it into the 


purchase of consumer durable 
goods, and to get some of the 
present large corporate funds 
into more capital goods. 

About inflation—I don’t be- 
lieve it is an immediate problem 
—this month or year. For the 
longer run the key problems are 
increased labor productivity and 
reasonable restraint on the use 
of credit. 


Colm—We need a sustained 
growth in a period of competitive 
coexistence. We must do the 
things that need to be done, do- 
mestically and internationally. 

This requires, as everybody 
here mentioned, a different em- 
phasis. Some government meas- 


ures (when we run into bottle- 
necks in the case of urban re- 
newal, transportation, education, 
etc.). But the main job is to be 
done by business. 

We can link the two because I 
think that business—if it plans 
its investments knowing that the 
government supports a reason- 
able rate of growth—will then 
take that rate of growth into its 
own considerations. 

On prices, the main thing is 
that we do not get overly excited 
about the price problem. On the 
other hand, I hope we are not 
complacent, but adopt necessary 
safeguards. Then I think we can 
have growth with a fair degree 
of price stability. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . 


Chas. Pfizer Advances 
Haffey, Kaiser, and Born 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Charles T. 
Haffey has been advanced to as- 
sistant director of purchases for 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. and is ex- 
pected to take over his new post 
in June. 

George J. Kaiser succeeds 
Haffey as purchasing agent at the 
company’s Groton, Conn., plant. 
Kaiser had been purchasing agent 
at the Vigo plant, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Robert C. Born, supervising 
buyer of the machine and equip- 
ment section in the Brooklyn pur- 
chasing department, will take 
over Kaiser’s former post at Terre 
Haute. 

Haffey, who joined the firm in 
1947, is a past president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Connecticut, Inc. 


ROY KABELLA has joined the Sil- 
crest Co., Wausau, Wis., as pur- 
chasing agent. He was formerly 
with O. A. Sutton Corp., Wichita, 
Kans., where he had been as- 
sistant purchasing agent. 
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E. C. Scoville has been pro- 
moted to director of purchases, 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land. He succeeds 1. W. Rut- 
ledge who is retiring after 43 
years with the firm. 


W. M. Hatch, who joined Mac- 
Laren Ltd.’s purchasing depart- 
ment in 1946, has been appointed 
president of the Toronto firm. He 
had been serving as vice presi- 
dent. 


Lawrence T. Thomson, Jr., 
has joined Buddies Food Serv- 
ices, Toledo, as purchasing agent. 
He had been supervisor of pur- 
chasing for food, restaurant sup- 
plies and equipment, Chrysler 
Corp. 


Charles L. Cook has _ been 
hired as Yakima County, Wash- 
ington, purchasing agent succeed- 
ing Howard Rummel, who re- 
signed. 


LESTER M. MARKEL has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of purchasing, Markel Electric 
Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
had been purchasing agent. 


R. J. STRATMAN has joined Bow- 
mar Instrument Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as purchasing agent. 
He was with Avionics Division, 
John Oster Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Raymond W. Yeager, 56, pur- 
chasing agent of the special prod- 
ucts branch of Stromberg-Carlson 
Division, General Dynamics 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., died 
March 1. 


Roelos van der Kolk, 56, pur- 
chasing agent for the New York 
office of the Holland-American 
Line, died March 10. 


Maynard E. Hankins, 45, di- 
visional purchasing agent for four 
states for the Texas Co., Hous- 
ton, died March 8. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
and current and space era eco- 
nomics. 

The four days of convention 
activities start Sunday, June 14, 
with opening of the annual 
N.A.P.A. Inform-A-Show and 
the Early Bird dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, headquarters 
for all the convention activities. 
Actual convention session will 
commence the following morning 
and continue through June 17. 

The Monday morning general 
convention session includes a 
keynote address by Mark W. 
Cresap, Jr., president of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., the ma- 
terials management panel, and a 
discussion of practical tools for 
better inventory decisions by 
W. Evert Welch, an inventory 
management consultant with the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. 

E. F. Andrews, assistant to the 
vice president-purchases at Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., will 
moderate the materials manage- 
ment panel. Fellow panelists will 
be Andrew M. Kennedy, Jr., vice 
president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., and George A. Ren- 
ard, former N.A.P.A. executive 
secretary. 

Monday afternoon activities 
will center on national committee 
and group luncheon meetings and 
national committee sessions on 
steel, paper, textiles, nonferrous 
metals, fuels (fuel oils, coal, and 
natural gas). The steel meeting 
will feature a discussion of steel 
industry labor problems by Wil- 
liam T. Hogan, director of the 
industrial economics program at 
Fordham University. 

Other special speakers sched- 
uled for the committee sessions 
include James L. Rankin, of 
Cannon Mills, who will discuss 
textile highlights; David Sullivan, 
executive vice president of Pe- 
troleum Heat & Power, on the 
outlook for fuel oil; Dr. C. J. 
Potter, president of Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., outlook for 


* 


Crane Packing Co., 


N.A.P.A. Convention Themes Listed 


coal; and Cecil B. Loomis, vice 
president of Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, outlook for natural gas. 

Tuesday activities will lead off 
with a meeting of N.A.P.A. 
officers and local association lead- 
ers to discuss association affairs. 
At the general convention ses- 
sion, delegates will preview a 
new filmstrip developed by 
the N.A.P.A. Committee on 
Value Analysis-Standardization. 
A management consultant, Ed- 
ward Walther of Management 
Development Associates, New 
York, also will discuss his views 
on “survival of the purchasing 
agent in the space age.” 

Buyers groups meetings and 
a value analysis-standardization 
workshop are scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Albert Kner, director of Con- 
tainer Corporation of America’s 
design laboratory, will speak at 
the food industries session. 

The annual Shipman Gold 
Medal Award will be announced 
at the banquet Tuesday night. 

Final morning of the conven- 
tion will be devoted to economic 
analysis. Peering into the space 
age for an advance look at the 
American economy will be two 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
economists, Douglas Greenwald 
and William H. Chartner. A 
panel of experts headed by Jour- 
nal of Commerce Editor Hans E. 
Luedicke also will assess today’s 
domestic and world economic 
conditions. Co-panelists will be 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist for the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Wil- 
liam K. Hora, assistant vice 
president of the First National 
City Bank of New York; and 
Chester F. Ogden, Detroit Edi- 
son Co. vice president and chair- 
man of the N.A.P.A. business 
survey committee. 

The convention will close 
Wednesday afternoon with a 
workshop staged by the associa- 
tion’s National Committee for 
Professional Development. 


sheet...rod...tubing... 
molded or machined parts? 


“TS 


**Made of Teflon by JOHN 
CRANE?” has become practically 
a standard specification for parts 
and components subject to severe 
electrical, corrosive, thermal, me- 
chanical or atmospheric abuse. 
Whatever your requirements in 
kk, wae 
packings, gaskets, bellows, insu- 
lators, sealing discs or non-stick 
parts . 
supply them! 


sheet, rod, tubing, 


“John Crane’’ can 


In addition, you get these impor- 
tant plus factors: complete uni- 
formity throughout, high density 
control, freedom from flawsand rig- 
id adherence to yourspecifications. 


Request full details. Crane Packing Company, 6481 Oakton 
Street, Morton Grove, Illinois (Chicago Suburb). In Canada: 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


AW crane PACKING COMPANY 
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*TYPE DMC: Dust-Ignition-Proof (Dust- 
Tight) — National Electrical Code Class I, 
Groups E, F and G; NEMA Type 9EFG. 


* kK TYPE WMC: Watertight — NEMA Types 
3, 3R, 4 and 5. 


CROUSE-HINDS Tyres DMC* AND WMC** 
Combination Line Starter CONDULETS 


DMC-WMC Condulets are designed to accept and operate any 
of the various makes of motor starters and circuit breakers. Single speed 
non-reversing combinations are equipped with a universal mounting plate, 
motor starter reset assembly and circuit breaker operating assembly. 
No substitutions of any parts on the Condulets are required. 

Built-in push-button stations and selector switches with various 
contact arrangements, pilot lights and control transformers can be supplied. 
Push-button and selector-switch operating shaft holes 
and pilot-light holes may be drilled, tapped and 
plugged for future use. 

Separate mounting lugs are bolted on body. A center position is 
provided on back of body so that lugs can be attached for 3 point 
suspension or center pole (2 point) mounting. Circuit breaker handle 


has provision for padlocking in “On” or “Off” position. 


UNIQUE COVER HINGING ARRANGEMENT 
allows DMC-WMC Condulets to be mounted 
directly adjacent to other Condulets with- 


out providing extra space between for 
BIN cover to hinge open. Cover pulls out, then 
<> to either side to clear adjacently-mounted 


Condulets or other equipment. 


WRITE for descriptive literature and specifications . . . 
or contact your Crouse-Hinds distributor. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


c 


Crouse-Hinds Instrument Company, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland 
Z t 3 


@ CONDULET” ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (Explosion-Proot and Conventional) © FLOODLIGHTING 
@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING and WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


Cincinnati Cleveland Corpus Christi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indi 

Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Pit 

Portland, Ore. St. Louis St. Paul Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Tulsa las) 
Resident Representatives: Albany Baltimore Reading, Pa. Richmond, V 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Desk Partitioner 


Easy to Assemble 


Units are easily assem- 


_ bled into either a right or left 


hand “L” to partition desks 
off from the rest of the office. 
They can be attached in min- 
utes. They are available in 


= two heights, three colors, and 


22 in. 


Waveguide Switch 
Covers Full Band 


Miniaturized waveguide 
switch covers the full radar 
band of 8,500-9,600 me. 
with greater than 60 db. iso- 
lation. It is ideally suited for 
missile and radar applica- 
tions. It has a switching time 
of less than 50 milli-seconds 
and has been assigned JAN 
number SA-605/U. 

Price: $225. Delivery: 60 
days. 

Bogart Mfg. Corp., 315 
Seigel St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(P.W., 4/13/59) 


Screw 


For Fiberglass Materials 


Nibscrew is designed specifically for 
fastening fiberglass materials to frames. 
Only finger pressure is needed to hold the 
screw while a pre-assembled nut and lock 
washer is tightened onto the screw from 
beneath. A large clearance hole can be 
used. No bosses or square holes are re- 
quired. The screw also can be used with 
unhardened steel, aluminum or wood. 
The screw and nut can be easily disassem- 
bled permitting knocked-down shipments. 

Price: $2.50 to $12 per thousand. De- 
livery: 6-8 wk. 

Shakeproof Division, Illinois Tool 
Works, St. Charles Rd., Elgin, Ill. (P.W., 
4/13/59) 


Vise 
Holds Any Shape 


Combination of swivel and 
pivoting jaws lets the vise 
hold practically any shape. 
Even distribution of pressure 
allows holding thin walled or 
fragile materials. Available 
in either clamp-on (C-300) 
or swivel-base (S-300) mod- 
els with 3 in. capacity. 

Price: $39.95 (C-300) and 
$44.95 (S-300) Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

R. S. Wilder Inc., 26 Bed- 
ford St., Waltham, Mass. 
(P.W., 4/13/59) 


in lengths and widths to fit 
all standard size desks. 

Price: 14 in., $5.50 ft.; 
$7.50 ft. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Rockaway Metal Products 
Corp., 41 E. 42nd. St., New 
York, N. Y. (P.W., 4/13/59) 
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Electric Eraser 


Cuts Erasing Time 


Model 3831 takes only a 
fraction of the time required 
for manual erasures. The die- 
cast aluminum body is tap- 
ered for pencil-like handling 
and the machine can be used 
with both manual and elec- 
tric typewriters. Five grades 
of erasers can handle either 
pencil or inked copy. 

Price: $22.55. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Charles Bruning Co. Inc., 
1800 W. Central Rd., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill. (P.W., 4/13/ 
59) 


Riveting Machine 
Has Automatic Feed 


C-I riveting machine feeds rivets down 
to the setting tool as fast as the operator 
can insert them in the work. A slight 
adjustment of the tool enables the ma- 
chine to set rivets of several different 
lengths. Machines were developed for 
using new C-E rivets. Rivets cost less 
than conventional tubular variety. They 
can be driven through materials such as 
leather, cloth, cardboard, etc. without a 
guide hole. 

Price: $531.25 (foot power), $670.75 
(pneumatic), $734 (electric). Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Stimpson Co., 70 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (P.W., 4/13/59) 


Pipe Elbows 
Fit Many Sizes 


Humped aluminum elbows 
automatically compensate for 
pipe expansion and contrac- 
tion and for differences in 
pipe radii. Thirteen inter- 
changeable sizes fit 108 com- 
binations of insulated pipe 
ranging from 3 in. to 12.81 
in. O.D. Installation time is 
under 5 min. 

Price: $1.20 to $5.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 

General Aluminum Sup- 
ply Corp., 1506 Eastern 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
(P.W., 4/13/59) 
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New Products 


Truck Trailers 
“Custom Tailored” 


Identical sections fabri- 
cated either of steel or alumi- 
num make up a trailer that 
meets many fleet needs. 40- 
ft. van in aluminum has 
7,400 Ib. road weight; in 
steel, weight is 10,500 lb. 
Axle location can be varied 
to meet state weight laws. 

Price: $6,000 to $7,000 
for 40-ft. aluminum trailer. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Fruehauf Trailer Corp., 
10940 Harper Ave., Detroit, 
Mich, (P.W., 4/13/59) 


Hydraulic Valve 
Gives Precision Control 


Holding valve locks cyl- 
inder when no motion is de- 
sired and prevents the load 
from running ahead of the 
oil. Uses little power, and 
gives quiet and smooth op- 
eration. Single (external 
port) and double models 
available for 3,000 psi. 

Price: $27.50 (single) and 
$55.60 (double). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Sarasota Precision Prod- 
ucts, 1312 N. Lime Ave., 
Sarasota, Fla. (P.W., 4/ 
13/59) 


Safety Switch 
Protects Against Flame Failure 


SBS safety switch shuts down both 
pilot and main fuel flow when the pilot 
flame goes out in any gas-fired heating 
operation. All fuel is shut off in 30 to 
45 sec. and an indicating needle shows 
the status of the pilot. The switch may 
be installed in any convenient location 
and in any position as long as the instru- 
ment body does not come in direct con- 
tact with the flame. The solenoid switch 
is controlled by a mercury-filled bulb that 
condenses when pilot heat disappears. 

aaa $24.25 to $32.00. Delivery: 3-4 
wk. 

Partlow Corp., New Hartford (Utica), 
N. Y. (P.W., 4/13/59) 


Diaphragm Chuck 
For Precision Chucking 


_ Air operated diaphragm chuck 
is precision holding device of- 
fering high accuracy and con- 
centricity. The part being worked 
can be held either internally or 
externally. Units are available 
both with and without stop posts 
in 3 models. Model 5-% has ca- 
pacity of % to 3 in.; model 7, 
¥Y2 to 4% in.; and model 10, 1 to 
62 in. 

Price: $265 to $465. Delivery: 
3 wk. 

Erickson Tool Co., 34350 
Solon Rd., Solon, Ohio. (P.W., 
4/13/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 


APRIL 13-19 


Here are more new materials: 

® Hollow glass spheres can be bonded with either inorganic or organic 
bonding agents to produce closed-cell foams and other lightweight materials. 
The spheres have a diameter range from 30 to 300 microns and a wall 
thickness of a few microns. Thermal insulation and foamed metals are two 
applications. Product was developed by Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) as Micro- 
balloons. Commercial quantities are available under the name Eccospheres 
from Emerson & Cuming, Inc. 


¢ Rubbery plastic material snaps back like rubber, but unlike rubber, 
doesn’t need vulcanizing. Estane VC resists tearing and the effects of abra- 
sion, solvents, oil, and ozone. It can be deposited from a solvent to produce 
a film that has a tensile strength of 7,000 to 8,000 psi. And this film can 
be redissolved and redeposited to form still another film with equal properties. 
First major application is expected as wire and cable jacketing. Other 
potential uses: hose, tubing, belting, coated fabrics, sheeting for equipment 
liners, engine mounts, valve diaphragms, pump components, and insulation. 
(Avon Lake Development Center of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.) 


e “Super bright” yellow direct dyestuff is recommended for cellulosic fibers. 
Dipheny] Brillant Flavine 7GFF is said to have distinct fluorescent cast and 
a greater brillance than any other direct yellow dyestuff. It has a light 
fastness rating of 3 on both rayon and cotton. Similar ratings are obtained 
for washing at 120 F. Its widest application will be in combination with 
other dyes to produce greens with high brightness. (Geigy Dyestuffs Div., 
Geigy Chemical Corp.) 


¢ Neodymium now is being produced in commercial quantities. Indica- 
tions are that it can increase the heat resistance of magnesium for aircraft 
and missile applications. It also may prove useful in improving steel and 
aluminum alloys. (Nuclear Corp. of America) 


¢ Most tungsten components, until now, have been made by powder metal- 
lurgy techniques—cementing tungsten particles together. But properties 
depend on the nature of the cement, not so much on the tungsten particles. 
Now the push for high-temperature materials has fostered development of 
techniques for production of wrought tungsten shapes that keep all the metal’s 
properties. Forgings, seamless extruded tubing, deep-drawn parts, spun 
parts, all have been made. (Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.) 


¢ Properties of high-strength zinc-base die metal alloy, Formalloy, are 
said to surpass those of ASTM Grade XXI alloys. New alloy has high im- 
pact strength, about double that of slow-cooled conventional zinc-base alloys. 
It also possesses higher tensile strength, smoother die surface, and uniformly 
fine, dense grain structure. Formalloy is readily workable and no special 
casting or machining techniques are required to fabricate. (American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.) 


© Pressed and sintered glass can be sealed directly to stainless steel. Code 
9019 Multiform glass can be hermetically fused to 430 Ti and 446 stainless 
in a low-compression type seal. Multiform glasses are made from minute 
glass particles pressed to shape and then fired at high temperatures. The 
particles fuse to form a non-porous vacuum-tight structure. (Corning Glass 
Works) 


¢ Type R polyvinyl fluoride film is now available in development quan- 
tities. Transparent film has outstanding weathering characteristics coupled 
with excellent chemical resistance and mechanical strength. Both satin and 
glossy finishes are available. Its biggest potential is as a surfacing material 
in laminations. Initial price is $5 a lb. Maximum widths are 42 to 50 in.; 
thicknesses from 1 to 4 mils. Area factor is 140 sq. ft./lb./mil. (E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.) 


e Synthetic wax-like material is specifically tailored for making invest- 
ment casting patterns. Characteristics: high strength, ability to fill out small 
radii, dimensional stability from large to small sections without distortion. 
Material can be maintained at elevated temperatures with no effect on physical 
characteristics. (Pattern Materials Div., J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co.) 

ao es 


Tailored lubricants may come from Gulf Oil Corp. researchers discovery 
of a way to learn more about lube-oil molecular composition. Technique 
weighs molecular make-up against performance. Qualities indicated by 
molecular compostion include viscosity, pour point, resistance to oxidation. 
With this information it becomes possible to predetermine lube oils for specific 
applications. 
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Grease Cup 
Measures Right Amount 


VisiBall grease dispenser gives each 
bearing the exact amount of grease that it 
needs for proper operation. An adjust- 
able opening created by a metering ball 
traveling in a tapered cylinder produces 
a uniform flow of lubricant regardless of 
its viscosity. The reserve of grease in the 
visible reservoir can be visually checked 
up to 30 ft. away. A relief valve protects 
bearing seal from damage. 

Price: $18.50. Delivery: immediate. 

VisiBall Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 7021, Fort 
Worth, Texas. (P.W., 4/13/59) 


Pulverizer 
Crushes Solids 


Unit crushes materials such as 
limestone, slate, shale, etc. of between 
10 and 40 mesh size at rates of up 
to 10 tph. Hammers pound the in- 
coming solids against a series of 
breaker blocks. Material that is not 
crushed to the proper size the first 
time is recirculated through the ma- 
chine. Breaker blocks, hammers, and 
screens are easily replaceable. 

Price: $975 to $2,600. Delivery: 
immediate. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6200 
Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(P.W., 4/13/59) 


Pigtail Connectors 
Need No Soldering 


Nylon-insulated solderless con- 
nectors for pigtail splicing of two 
or more wires. Wires are inserted, 
then crimped in a single opera- 
tion. Splice cannot be loosened 
by vibration. Part NC-1610 takes 
any number of wires totaling in 
gage #16 through #10 A.W.G. 
Part NC-2214 accepts from #22 
through #14 A.W.G. 

Price: $14.10 to $22.65 per 
thousand (depending on quan- 
tity). Delivery: immediate. 

Electrix Terminals & Connec- 
tors, Inc., 990 E. 67th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (P.W., 4/13/59) 


Pipeline Strainer 
Traps Particles 


PVC plastic strainer is de- 
signed to trap particles that 
would harm process equip- 
ment. Their light weight 
polyvinyl chloride construc- 
tion permits installation in 
delicate machinery. Sizes 
range from 1% to 2 in. Instal- 
lation is either by welding or 
screwing. 

Price: $14.50 to $37.25. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Vanton Pump & Equip. 
Co., 201 Sweetland Ave., 
Hillside, N. J. (P.W., 
4/13/59) 


PRICE: | 
Mill price higher 


QUALITY: 
Good on all products 


DELIVERY: 
Varies with demand 


Should | Buy? 
DOMESTIC STEEL or 


IMPORTED STEEL 


PRICE: 
Cost lower if near port area 


QUALITY: 
Good on structurals—Sheets vary 


DELIVERY: 
Usually longer 


P.A.s Should Know These Facts Before 
Considering Imported vs. Domestic Steel 


(Continued from page 1) 
strike in July. Long delivery time of im- 
ports—up to four months in some cases— 
calls for buying now if the steel is to ar- 
rive in time. 

Imports must be approached cautious- 
ly, but the P.A. who has a clear under- 
standing of the factors involved can buy 
a good material at a lower price than he 
would pay for its domestic equivalent. 

Shipments of imported steel rose from 
1,153,000 tons (1.4% of the total U.S. 
market) in 1957, to 1,702,819 (2.8% of 
the market) in 1958. In °58, Belgium- 
Luxembourg led the exporting countries 
with 779,000 tons, Japan was second with 
250,000, and West Germany followed 
with 201,000. 

Although the imports seem to be a 
small percentage of over-all domestic con- 
sumption, their effect varies from product 
to product. For example, almost 50% of 
the barbed wire consumed here last year 
was imported. 


Price Is Main Advantage 


The main advantage of imports is price. 
The mill price of imported steel is almost 
without exception cheaper. Cost to the 
U.S. manufacturer depends on his loca- 
tion. If the user is in a port area the final 
cost will be lower, if he is inland the cost 
of the added transportation will probably 
offset any initial savings. Consequently 
most imports are used in port areas. Steel 
imports in the Galveston, Texas, customs 
district last year totaled 334,323 tons. 
Warehouses in the district mixed imports 
and domestic steel in the same shipments 
at a single price, which was so low that no 
one could make any money selling the 
domestic product alone. 

In December, a Belgium mill offered 
the following list price to a Chicago ware- 
house operator: Angles at $15 to $34 a 
ton lower than U. S. Mill rates; channels, 
$25 to $30 a ton lower; I-beams, $20 to 
$30 a ton lower; hot rolled rounds, $26 to 
$50 lower; and hot rolled flats $13 to $26 
lower. 

Since these prices were quoted, short- 
ages in this country have narrowed the 


price gap. Steel users in the Cleveland 
area say that if a prolonged strike puts a 
real bind on the U. S. steel supply, imports 
will be selling in this country at a premium 

higher than present domestic steel price 
levels. 

“But don’t forget one thing about the 
price of imports,” says an Atlanta ware- 
house owner, “foreign steel is bought on 
a firm price, not the price at time of deliv- 
ery as is domestic steel.” 

Users are divided on the question of 
quality. Most P.A.’s agree that when it 
comes to reinforcing bars, structurals, and 
wire products the imports are as good or 
better than the domestic brands. Import 
quality seems to fall off when it comes to 
flat-rolled strip and sheets. 


Specification Methods Vary 


One of the major reasons for lack of 
use of these items seems to be the specifi- 
cation methods. Foreign mills do not an- 
alyze their steel as accurately as do their 
U.S. counterparts. A Cleveland buyer 
adds that “there is a better chance for 
solving technical problems when the mill 
metallurgist is close by.” 

In many cases, even when a complete 
set of stress-strain and chemistry specifica- 
tions are included they are presented in a 
form that is unfamiliar to the local manu- 
facturer. 

Delivery is more of a problem in im- 
ports. If you deal directly with the foreign 
mill, waiting periods of four months are 
not uncommon. Mill manufacturing time 
in foreign countries is usually about the 
same as mills here, and the shipment time 
is, of course, much longer. 

If you are willing to pay a slight pre- 
mium and deal through a warehouse, this 
wait can be eliminated. According to a 
Pacific Coast user, “the slight addition in 
price is not enough to offset the favorable 
difference.” 

Historically, domestic steel suppliers 
have favored their steady customers in 
times of shortage, so any plant that uses 
imported steel may run into trouble get- 
ting local delivery if anything happens to 
his source of supply. 
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Annealed sheet—Light gage (about 
0.05 in. or less) steel sheet hot rolled and 
their either cold rolled or box annealed, 
or box annealed and then cold rolled. 
Last step is flattening. 

Annealed plate—Hot rolled steel plate 
box annealed, blued edges, no surface 
polish. 

Bar—Hot rolled to %4-in. thickness or 
more, width up to 6 in. 


Commercial quality steel—Ordinary 
sheet surfaced with scale from hot rolling. 
Physical quality sheet—Sheet ordered 
on the basis of special physical properties. 


The Many Kinds of Hot Rolled Steel 


Pickled sheet—Hot rolled sheet sub- 
jected to final pickling to remove mill 
scale. 


Sheet—Steel sheet (0.016 in., or more 
thick, up to 48 in. wide. Hot rolled with- 
out subsequent cleaning. Optional treat- 
ments: annealing, normalizing, flattening, 
or single cold rolling pass. 


Strip—Flat steel in up to 9-ft. widths 
and up to % in. thickness. Narrow hot 
rolled strip: to 26 in. wide. Wide hot 
rolled strip: from 26 to 48 in. Broad, hot 
rolled strip: over 46 in. finished width. 
(P.W., 4/13/59) 
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Leading the Way 


Leadership On the Job—Guides to 
Good Supervision. Edited by the staff 
of Supervisory Management. Published 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y¥. 303 pages. Price: $6.00. 


Leadership on the job, as dis- 
cussed in this analytical study, is 
just as much the concern of the 
purchasing executive as it is of 
any other management man. No 
matter how good a “buyer” you 
are, you can’t do your firm’s pur- 
chasing in the most efficient man- 
ner unless your department is 
Operating as a functioning, dy- 
namic team. 

In this study, 23 “guest” edi- 
tors discuss a host of everyday 
problems with which they have 


Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Source? 


Raymond Lamothe, Grand’ 
Mere Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Grand’ Mere, Province of Quebec, 
Canada—*We are now trying to 
find clear polyethelene put up in 
the form of a box—8 in. wide, 12 
in. long, and 1% in. thick, open- 
ing on the width—to make the 
sides rigid a stiff strip of 1% in. 
wide cardboard bent in U shape 
at right angle would follow the 
wall inside the bag. The layout 
for the description of the article 
would be at the base part of the 
U on the outside, so that it could 
be seen through the closed 8 in. 
wide width, which would be at 
right angle with the other sides of 
the package. 


A PENNY i _ 


can be a big thing 
when you are buying 


METAL 
STAMPINGS 


and low cost pro- 
duction is possible at 
ETASCO because of our 
very complete facilities 
for blanking, piercing, 
drawing, welding, etc. 
YOUR BLUEPRINTS 
sent to ETASCO for 
quotes will not obligate 
you, and may very well 
mean more profit to you. 


[ ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 


successful ironworks is located 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


had first-hand and extensive con- 
tact. Many of these situations are 
the ones you likely have to face in 
the day-to-day operations of the 
purchasing department in your 
company. 

Leadership, work stimulation, 
hiring, performance ratings, re- 
port writing, order giving, pro- 
ductivity, and absenteeism are 
only a few of the vital opera- 
tional areas discussed in this 
book. 

Put together, the more than 40 
articles provide a working guide 
to efficient on-the-job manage- 
ment leadership. 


Stainless Steel Machining Data 
is title of 8-page bulletin. It in- 
cludes brief discussions of aus- 


tenitic, ferritic, and martensitic 
stainless steels, and of tool 
geometry and coolants. Diagram- 
matic method of matching Ken- 
nametal grades with machining 
conditions is also featured. Bul- 
letin is available from Depart- 
ment SS, Kennametal Inc., Lat- 
robe, Pa. 


“Ground Pressure Fueling Sys- 
tems” is title of 30-page booklet. 
Fuel control valves, for both 
hydrant and refueling installa- 
tions, hydrant adapters, hydrant 
couplers, and others are covered. 
Booklet gives functions and fea- 


tures of each component, and 
shows its use in a typical aircraft 
ground pressure fueling system. 
Copies are available from Fuel 
Div., Parker Aircraft Co., 5827 
W. Century Blvd., Los Angeles 
45, Calif. 


RTV (room temperature vulca- 
nizing) silicone rubber is de- 
scribed in new Bulletin No. CDS- 
170. Bulletin includes complete 
product and application data for 
three new RTV compounds which 
are said to have a number of ad- 
vantages, including better physi- 
cal properties and heat resistance. 
Bulletin is available from Silicone 
Products Department, General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 


PE Tetrastearate, hard, high- 
melting wax, is the subject of new 
product data sheet. Product 
specifications, other typical prop- 
erties, outstanding characteristics, 
compatibility, and typical uses 
are covered in the data sheet. 
Copies are available from Her- 
cules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton 99, Delaware. 


Rear dump hauler is described in 
16-page Catalog No. 130. Cata- 
log explains the operating advan- 
tages resulting from new engi- 
neering design. Included are spe- 
cifications covering the complete 
machine. Catalog is available 
from Euclid Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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Mead guarantees |.C.C-approved quality standards 
and backs it with a half-million dollar bond! 


Every Mead Bonded Container you buy is guaranteed to equal or exceed specifications 
set up under Rule 41, Uniform Freight Classification and Rule 5, National Motor 
Freight Classification. If a Mead Bonded Container does not meet these 
specifications, Mead will immediately pay the full cost of defective containers 


or rush replacements to you. 


Whether you buy nationally or locally, whether you need standard or specially 
designed corrugated shipping containers, any of the strategically located Mead 
Containers plants will give you the best in service and guaranteed quality. 


For full information about Mead Bonded Containers and Mead container research 
and design facilities, write, wire or call collect your nearest Mead Containers office! 


Purchasing Week 


containers 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Executive Offices, 4927 Beech St., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York® 6124 N. Milwaukee 


Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. and in principal cities. 
Subsidiary of 
THE MEAD CORPORATION 


PRESTRESSED! 
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Conveyor Belting 
keeps rolling 
with the punches 


Before it ever comes to you, the 
heaviest tension you’ll put on 
Thermoid-Quaker Conveyor 
Belting has already been built 
in —and then released after cur- 
ing. So the rubber and fabric 
are really in compression when 
you put the belting to work — 
ready for the toughest pull 
without over-straining the yarn 
or the cover. 


There’s a Thermoid-Quaker 
belting designed with just the 
combination of properties you 
need for each conveying job. 
To get the right belting for your 
needs, talk with the Thermoid 
industrial distributor nearest 
you, or write to Thermoid Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Tacony & Comly Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


"mamas 


Notice how the special ply con- 
struction of Thermoid-Quaker 
“VICTOR” Belting provides 
greater flexibility at the edges— 
more shock-absorbing rubber 
where the worst beating occurs. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Divisions: Connors Steel, Deita-Star 
Electric, Disston, Forge and Fittings, 
Leschen Wire Rope, Mouldings, National 
Electric, Refractories, Riverside-Alloy 
Metal, Thermoid, Vulcan-Kidd Steel, 
H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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By F. ALBERT HAYES 
Consulting Editor 


Improving purchasing is an in- 
ternational endeavor, with coun- 
tries other than the United States 
and Canada doing something 
about it. And in some cases they 
are doing even more than we are. 

This is what I learned recently 
in a six weeks’ trip to Europe. 
Although the main object of my 
trip was a four-week manage- 
ment seminar in Yugoslavia— 
where purchasing is a story unto 
itself—I visited purchasing asso- 
ciations and people in many 
countries. What I saw was en- 
couraging. 

The major problem and desire 
of purchasing personnel in 
Britain, France, Germany, and 
Holland is similar to ours: to se- 
cure greater recognition from top 
management. 

In visiting associations with 
headquarters in Paris, Dussel- 
dorf, The Hague, and London, I 
came away with new ideas. Al- 
though European associations are 
young, they have educational pro- 
grams and membership require- 
ments which surpass some of 
ours. 


European Groups Are New 


Other than the British P.O.A. 
(Purchasing Officers Association) 
which is in its 28th year, purchas- 
ing associations in Europe are 
new. When I was guest of P.O.A. 
in 1950, the only other associa- 
tion (other than N.A.P.A.) was 
the small struggling one in France, 
founded in 1945. But now there 
are associations in West Germany. 
Holland, Sweden, and Belgium. 
Off-shoots of the British organiz- 
ation are now in Australia, South 
Africa, and Argentina. And Switz- 
erland, Norway, Italy, Denmark, 
and Turkey have indicated inter- 
est. 


New Affiliation Underway 


Last year saw the groundwork 
laid for formation of an all- 
Europe purchasing association. 
Using the International Exhibi- 
tion at Brussels as an opportun- 
ity, 150 delegates from eight 
European countries held their 
first exploratory conference. An- 
other one is scheduled for April 
1960 at Scheveningen, Holland, 
with an interim meeting of coun- 
cils of individual associations in 
London next month. 

These are evidences of remark- 
able progress in the recognition 
of purchasing by European man- 
agement as a “basic and distinct 
function of management.” In 
many countries this growth of 
purchasing is being encouraged 
by the Council for International 
Progress in Management (which 
organized my trip to Yugoslavia), 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation, and its foreign counter- 
parts. In all of the countries I 
visited I found this increased 
recognition of purchasing as a 
management function. 


French Have High Standards 


My French meeting in Paris 
was arranged by A. Rambaux of 
Gaz de France and was attended 
by M. P. Gros, president of the 
association since 1949; M. Ph. 
Colaneri, editor of their maga- 
zine, secretary general, and di- 
rector of Advanced School of 
Purchasing; Henri Chalifour, 


vice president; and 12 other 
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INTEREST OVERSEAS in purchasing 


members occupying substantial 
purchasing positions in French 
industry. 

Their description of the growth 
of purchasing in France was ex- 
emplified by their trials in estab- 
lishing the association. For many 
years, and until the start of war in 
1939, the function of purchasing 
had been unknown in industry. 
Only associations specializing in 
the study of organizational prob- 
lems, such as C.N.O.F. (Comité 
National de Organisation Fran- 
caise), concerned themselves 
with the problems of industrial 
purchasing. 

During the terrible hours of the 
occupation from 1940 to 1945 
some P.A.’s came together in 
study groups and decided to cre- 
ate a professional association pat- 
terned after the British P.O.A. 
La Compagnie des Chefs d’Ap- 
provisionnement was _ formed 
after the liberation in 1945 with 
extremely high objectives and 
principles. 


Top Notch School in France 


However, it was not until 1949 
when M. Paul Gros became presi- 
dent that development acceler- 
ated. A school for purchasing, 
which now has over 350 alumni, 
was established. Study is serious, 
requiring three week nights and 
Saturday P.M.’s for ten months 
with additional seminars every 
two weeks to qualify for a cer- 
tificate of graduation. A profes- 
sional code was adopted which, 
together with the exceedingly 
stringent requirements for quali- 
fication for membership, tends to 
restrict application and accept- 
ance. In spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, membership has 
doubled in recent years. It now 
includes about 200 purchasing 
agents. 


Supported By Others 


That there is interest by 
C.N.O.F. (Comité National 


lection of recent European material indicates. Five 
countries have very active associations, five others 


l’Organization Francaise) is 
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runs high as col- 


shown by the special issue of 
its monthly magazine (see 
above) being devoted to the 
French purchasing departments 
(the purchasing association also 
published its own magazine 
“Acheteurs.”’). 

But while C.N.O.F. has en- 
couraged La Compagnie des 
Chefs d’Approvisionnement, it 
has not gone far enough in recog- 
nizing purchasing at the same 
level as production, finance, etc. 
In its school “école d’organiza- 
tion scientifique du travail,” pur- 
chasing and sales are combined 
under the term “Organization of 
the Commercial Function.” 


England Has Stiff Education 


In Britain, the status of pur- 
chasing is indicated by the growth 
and activity of the P.O.A. 

Its most impressive character- 
istic is the ideal to establish pur- 
chasing as a profession, recog- 
nized because of standards of 
qualification based on education, 
training, experience, and demon- 
stration of ability. Educational 
courses leading to qualification 
as a full member of the associa- 
tion cover a period of three to 
five years. Successful passing of 
the tough examinations is only 
preliminary to further survey of 
the applicants’ qualifications by a 
committee from the association. 

P.O.A. has no illusion as to 


History of European 
Purchasing 
Associations 


Year 
Established 


Country 


England 
France 
W.Germany 
Holland 
Sweden 
Belgium 


Editor Reveals Purchasing Strides in Europe 
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are organizing new purchasing groups. The young 
organizations are developing top notch educational 
programs and rigid requirements for membership. 


where membership stands in re- 
lation to ideals. P.O.A. makes a 
business of finding out the stand- 
ing by periodic surveys and re- 
sults are published. A poll of 
some 300 bearing the title Chief 
Purchasing Officer or its equiva- 
lent showed that 12% were 
board directors, and that a total 
of 70% reported to the managing 
director or chairman, or were 
even board members themselves. 

P.O.A. presently has about 
2,000 full members permitted to 
use the initial M.P.O.A. after 
their name, and 2,200 associates 
designated as A.M.P.I. There are 
31 branches including one in Cal- 
cutta, and one in the Republic of 
Ireland. Also there are ten so- 
cieties comprising about 1,000 
students. 


Membership Requirements Vary 


Associate membership is avail- 
able to those in purchasing de- 
partments who have attained the 
age of 23 years and completed the 
preliminary educational require- 
ments of the association. Full 
membership is available only to 
those who occupy responsible 
purchasing positions, who are at 
least 28 years of age (the average 
is nearer 40) and who either by 
experience or passing the final 
examinations have qualified for 
such membership. In these days, 
the examinations appear to be a 
“must.” 

P.O.A. has made tremendous 
progress and will go further. Per- 
haps the best statistic is the com- 
parison of the full membership of 
some 2,000 and 2,200 associates, 
with the potential. There are 
nearly 5,000 factories in the 
United Kingdom with more than 
250 employees which would nor- 
mally have purchasing depart- 
ments. This means that about a 
half of such establishments had 
representatives as members of 
P.O.A. If this is a correct as- 
sumption, then the percentage is 
much higher than that of similar 
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representation of U.S. industry 
in N.A.P.A. 


Germans Gain 


In Germany purchasing is gain- 
ing recognition as a management 
function. It permitted the forma- 
tion in 1954 of B.LE. (Bundes- 
verbund Industrielles Einkauf, 
e.V.) the Federal Association of 
Industrial Purchasing Agents. 
Hanns Rump is president, and 
Hans Ovelgonne is V.P. 

The place of these two men in 
their own companies perhaps best 
explains the place of German 
purchasing. Both are the princi- 
pal officers for purchasing in their 
respective companies, Ovelgénne 
as director in Vereinigte Glanz- 
stoff-Fabriken A.G., and Rump 
as “Prokurist” with Demag Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Duisburg (heavy 
machinery, such as rolling mills, 
cranes, steel construction, etc.). 
The title “Prokurist” was new to 
me, and was explained as one 
authorized to sign any company 
document. As such, he signs pur- 
chase orders. He is also a mem- 
ber of the company “vorbund,” 
similar to our board of directors. 

A typical German organization 
chart shows a “general director,” 
similar to corporation president, 
to whom the various directors of 
production, sales, etc., report. 
Rump stated rarely was there a 
director of materials and purchas- 
ing who reported directly to the 
general director. The usual place 
in the organization was under the 


director of production or the 
technical director. 
Progress is shown by _ the 


growth of the German association 
which, while not as rapid as esti- 
mated earlier, is still substantial. 
The membership of 40 in one 
local in 1954 is now about 1,100 
in five locals. Three more locals 
are being formed and within an- 
other year it is expected the num- 
ber may double. If that is 
achieved, it will be about 20% 
of the potential total. Member- 
ship is restricted to buyers and 
their superiors. Expeditors are 
not eligible. Monthly meetings are 
held with plant visits about four 
times a year. 

A general convention was held 
for the first time in 1956 at 


Frankfort with an attendance of 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


f New & Rebuilt ™ 
MOTORS - GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS - SWITCHGEAR 

— L. J. LAND, INC. — 


P. O. Box 756X, Reading, Pa. 
Phone Franklin 5-8474 


5 y, 


WANTED TO BUY 


General shop items including Drills, Taps, 
Reamers. All types cutting tools. Coated 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels, Diamond 
Wheels, Carbide Tips, Turret Lathe 
Tools. 

MILL AND ABRASIVE SUPPLY 


21730 Van Dyke Warren, Mich. 
SL 7-3050 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER ... PURCHASING WEEK 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives. . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’, 


For quick economical results . . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver 


tising inch 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


500. The fact that the second 
general conference in 1958 at 
Dusseldorf was attended by 800 
is an indication of recognition 
and growth. Other district meet- 
ings of similar nature were held 
in Stuttgart in November 1955, 
Dusseldorf, 1955, Berlin in 1957, 
and also in Munich in 1957. An 
association magazine “Der In- 
dustrielle Einkauf” is published 
every other month and has a dis- 
tribution of 10,000 copies. 

My impressions gained from 
Rump are that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the recog- 
nition of administered purchasing. 
The enthusiasm and determina- 
tion displayed portends further 
progress, perhaps even more 


than the fairly modest predic- 
tions. 


Holland’s Interest Growing 


The Purchasing Association of 
Holland is identified as N.E.V.LE. 
being the initials of its Dutch 
name —Nedelandse Vereniging 
voor Inkoop-Efficiency. A for- 
mal association was set up in 
June 1953 with A. C. Dijkers, of 
Mobil Oil Nederland N.V., as 
president, or to use a delightful 
Dutch word, the “voorzitter.” 
Presently there are some 250 
members, representing about 200 
companies in seven locals located 
in Gelderland, The Hague, 
Noord-Brabant, Noord-Holland, 
Rotterdam, Twente, and Utrecht. 


F.A.J.M. Smithuysen, director 
of purchasing for K.L.M., voor- 
zitter of The Hague association, 
and member of the board of 
N.E.V.LE., in an interview late 
in February of this year estimated 
that a membership of 500 would 
saturate the existing potential of 
Netherland industry. To belong to 
N.E.V.LE., a prospective mem- 
ber must be employed as a buyer 
or P.A. by a company which 
maintains membership in N.I.E. 
(Nederlands Institute voor Effi- 
ciency). This latter is somewhat 
similar to the U.S. American 
Management Association and was 
active in establishing N.E.V.I.E. 
It continues to furnish service 
through W. G. Nooy, who is sec- 


retary for both organizations. 

Thus it appears that in Holland 
considerable progress in recogni- 
tion of the purchasing function 
has been secured since 1953 by 
the efforts of N.LE. and 
N.E.V.LE. The locals are active 
with six to eight meetings a 
year, and a _ convention is 
scheduled for March. In ad- 
dition, the N.E.V.LE. partic- 
ipate in the semiannual meet- 
ings of N.LE. Certainly my 
contact indicated a lively appreci- 
ation of the responsibilities and 
scope of the purchasing function, 
with determination evident to use 
all educational means to better 
performance and secure greater 


recognition and status. 
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Post Office Box 12 New York 36. N. Y 
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Save money. Before you go to the extra 
cost of special resistance welding electrodes, 
see the more than 200 standard designs that 
Mallory makes. You’ll find a wide selection 
of straight, offset, single bend, double bend 
and swivel types, with round, dome, flat and 
conical tips. 
standard with us, in price and availability. 


.. ‘special’? designs that are 


Save time. Get immediate delivery from a 
Mallory distributor near you. He carries 
most standard electrodes in stock, and can 
give prompt shipment of any catalog item. 


OTHER MALLORY RESISTANCE WELDING SUPPLIES... 


Interchangeable Electrode Holder Components— 
1000 different setups with a dozen parts... gives you 
quick, economical change-over for short or long runs. 


Seam Welding Wheels—heavy duty cola-forged 
wheels give consistently fine welds and longest service 
between dressings. For less severe duty, Mallory offers 
a line of economy-priced welding wheels. 
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fit Hundreds of “Special” Welding Jobs 


These Mallory Standard Electrodes 


...and 200 more... 


Get top performance. Leader in resistance 
welding supplies for over 30 years, Mallory 
offers you extra values without extra cost 
. . . fluted cooling hole that increases elec- 
trode life; cold bent electrodes with bent-in- 
place cooling tube* for extra life and cooling 
ability; Mallory developed alloys to custom- 
fit every combination of metals and weld- 


ing pressures. 


Mallory welding products are available from 
authorized distributors located in all princi- 


pal cities. 


*U.S. Patent 2,489,993 


Inc., 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc 
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. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


What's Available in Packaged, Self-Contained Air Conditioners 


Company Model Number 


AirTemp Div., 

Chrysler Corp. 
1600 Webster St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


1102-2 (roof, ceiling) 
1103-2 (roof, ceiling) 
3705 (floor) 

3708 (floor) 

3711 (floor) 

3715 (floor) 

3720-00 (floor, roof) 
3725-00 (floor, roof) 
3730-00 (floor, roof) 
AC9-10-15LT (window) 
AC9-10-30T (window) 
AC9-20-30T (window) 
AC9-10-30TR (window) 
AC9-20-30TR (window) 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
8100 Florissant Ave., 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


National-U. S. Radiator 


COM-1A-03 

Corp. COM-1A-05 
Central & Davis Ave., COM-1A-08 
Harrison, N. J. COM-1A-10 
COM-1A-15 

COM-1A-20 


Philco Corp. 
“C”’ & Tioga St., 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


A1094-11 (window) 
| A1292-2 (window) 
A1294-11 (window) 
A2094-11 (window) 
A1592-11 (window) 
A2092-11 (window) 
A1087-2 (window) 
A1082-23 (window) 
A1083-2 (window) 
A1086-23 (window) 
A983-2 (window) 
A984-2 (window) 
A984-11 (window) 


Viking Mfg. Corp. PA22 


1747 Chester Ave., PA20 
PA40 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


N-1000 (in wall, 
heating and cooling) 


Warren Webster & Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Compressor Size Kw. 
Capacity of Refrig- Consumption, 

(hp.) Blower erant Voltage 
2 700 F22 2.317 (230 v.) 
3 1,200 F22 4.38 (230 v.) 

5 2,060 F22 5.76 (230 v.) 
8 3,000 F22 8.95 (230 v.) 

11 4,060 F22 N.A. * 

15 5,950 F22 N.A. 

20 8,750 F22 N.A. 

25 10,000 F22 N.A. 

30 12,000 F22 N.A. 

1 270 F22 0.98 (110 v.) 
1 310 F22 1.55 (230 v.) 
2 400 F22 2.70 (230 v.) 
1 310 F22 1.60 (230 v.) 
2 400 F22 2.70 (230 v.) 
3 1,200 F22 4.7 (230 v.) 
5 2,000 F22 7.5 (230 v.) 
72 3,000 F22 8.4 (230 v.) 

10 4,000 F22 10.8 (230 v.) 
2-7 6,000 F22 16.8 (230 v.) 
2-10 8,000 F22 21.6 (230 v.) 

1 300 F22 1.7 (230 v.) 

1 255 F22 1.29 (115 v.) 

1 325 F22 1.75 (230 v.) 

2 325 F22 2.45 (230 v.) 
1% 425 F22 2.06 (230 v.) 

2 425 | F22 2.475 (230 v.) 

1 310 F22 1.2 (115 v.) 

1 310 F22 1.2 (230 /208 v.) 
1 255 F22 0.96 (115 v.) 

1 310 F22 1.2 (230/208 v.) 
1 185 F22 0.9 (115 v.) 

1 195 F22 1.23 (115 v.) 

1 195 F22 1.23 (230 v.) 
2 750 F22 3.3 (230 v.) 

3 1,130 F22 4.5 (230 v.) 

2-2 1,380 F22 6.2 (230 v.) 

1 325 F22 1.35 (230 v.) 


Dimensions in Inches Weight List Price 
(height, width, depth) (Ib.) 

34 x 29x 13 7/8 to 23 1/4 300 Ranges from $250 
53 7/8 x 45 x 26 5/16 to 27 11/16 475 to $400 /ton of air 
19 3/4 x 48 7/8 x 81 29/32to 90 9/32 1,082 conditioning. 
19 3/4 x 48 7/8 x 81 29/32 to 90 9/32 1,163 $75 to $150/ton 
28 x 58 x 85 to 97 1,549 for installation. 
28 x 58 x 93 to 105 1,870 
34 x 96 x 64 to 84 N.A. 
34 x 96x73 1/2to 94 1/2 N.A — 
34 x 96 x 80 to 101 N.A 
15 3/32 x 23 13/16 x 18 3/16 120 $279.95 
17 13/16 x 23 13/16 x 23 15/16 130 $329.95 
17 13/16 x 23 13/16 x 23 15/16 215 $399.95 
17 13/16 x 23 x 20 1/2 180 $429.95 
17 13/16 x 23 13/16 x 23 15/16 215 $459.95 
71 3/4x 30 x 22 700 $1,350 
743/4x 40x 24 850 $1,750 
90 3/8 x 55 1/2x 29 1/2 1,240 $2,500 
90 3/8 x 55 1/2x 29 1/2 1,900 $3,400 
92 3/8 x 86x 29 1/2 2,455 $4,500 
92 3/8 x 86 x 29 1/2 2,700 $5,200 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 213 $300 
16 9/16 x 27 x71 1/4 212 $340 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 218 $340 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 228 $400 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 218 $370 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 228 $400 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 203 $240 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 203 $240 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 210 $260 
16 9/16 x 27 x 21 1/4 206 $270 
12 7/8x 24 3/4x 1727/8 135 $150 
12 7/8x 24 3/4x 127/8 136 $150 
12 7/8 x 24 3/4x 12 7/8 136 $150 
23 x 29 78x30 1/4 245 $400 

26x 32x49 58 405 $700 
26x 32x49 58 470 $750 
26 1/2x36x9 1/2 | 289 $453 
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* N.A.: Not available 


For 
information 


on conditions, 
trends and markets 
in the 

chemical industry, 


see the 
men from 


OLIN 
MATHIESON 


MATHIESON INDUSTRIAL: Ammonio - Bicarbonate of Soda « Carbon 
Dioxide * Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Formaldehyde - Hydrazine and 
Derivatives * Hypochlorites - Methanol + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda « 
Nitric Acid + Soda Ash + Sodium Chlorite Products » Sodium Methylate - 
Sulfate of Alumina + Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid Urea 


BLOCKSON: Trisodium Phosphate + Trisodium Phosphate Chlori . 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate + Tetrasodium Pyragheeghate . Poe sty ll 
metaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate + Disodium Phosphate * Sodium 
Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate « Sulfuric Acid « Hydro- 
fluoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride » Sodium Fivoride* Teox® 120 Surfactant 
C-29 Sequestering Agent 

MATHIESON ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycol + Di 

Glycol + Triethylene Glycol + Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G's®) —— 
ethanolamine + Diethanolamine + Triethanolamine + Glycol Ethers (Poly- 


CHEMICALS DIVISION ° 


30 


Solv’s®) «Surfactants (Poly-Tergents®) «Ethylene Dichloride> Dichloroethylether 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


6486-A 


‘I|service is unsatisfactory. 


Factors to Consider Before Buying Your Unit 


The table above summarizes 
packaged air conditioners. They 
are the air-cooled type with self- 
contained compressor, blower, 
coil, and filter. You'll see them 
most often in offices, reception 
rooms, small factory areas, and 
stores. All that is needed to put 
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them to work is electric connec- 
tions and fastening them in place. 
With some units you may need 
duct work depending on where 
you locate them. But all of the 
units listed are designed and built 
to operate without duct work. 
These are other factors to con- 
sider: reputation of the installer 
and the manufacturer’s warranty 
and obligations on the equipment 


itself. In most cases the manu- 
facturer or his representative has 
an installer he works with. 

The size of the unit (compres- 
sor capacity) depends on a num- 
ber of factors: volume to be 
cooled, window area, direction 
of sun, traffic. The manufacturer’s 
salesman can help evaluate these 
factors, Or you can call in an out- 
side contractor. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new equipment, services, and merchandise. 


RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch per insertion. 
to agency commission and 2% cash discount. 


Send new advertisements or inquiries to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


“PURCHASING WEEK” 


Post Office Box 12, 


Contract rates on request. Subject 


SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 


te BOARDMASTER Visual Control 
Saves You Time, Money. 

%& Gives Graphic Picture of Your 
Operations. Stops mixups. 

% Simple to Operate. Write on 
Cards, Snaps in Grooves. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 55 West 42 St., New York 36 


%& Ideal for Sales, Production, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Etc. 


%& Made of Metal. Compact and 
attractive. 350,000 in Use. 


Full price $49.50 with cards 
24-page illustrated 
FREE 


BOOKLET No. CD-10 
Write or Call Wisconsin 7-8444 


Without Obligation 


ROBOT OPERATORS 


OPEN-* CLOSE = 


LOCK: DOORS, GATES 
cee Elf Tron ally 

COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
RESIDENTIAL & SPECIAL 


ROBOT INDUSTRIES. INC 
7041 ORCHARD - DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units 
smaller than the minimum run of 
book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, Write: 
PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Power Cables, Telephone 
rubber insulated Cables 


Portable Power Building Wires Service Cables 
Cables and Cables 


Power Cables, 
varnished cambric 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: Zumwalt & 
Vinther, Dallas 


ARCHITECT: Adams & Adams, Dallas 


SUPERVISORY ARCHITECT for DALLAS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Mark Lemmon 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Jansen Con- 
struction Company, Dallas 


Control Cables 


insulated 


Weve mtr tal 


place a foot off Koebliug 
Llectucal Wire n Cobb” 


says Mr. Rob Roy, of Rob Roy Electric, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, electrical contractor for the 


merttttrittt ttt tir 


beautiful new Sarah Zumwalt Junior High School. 


‘‘As members of NECA,’”’ Mr. Roy continues, “‘we firmly 
believe in the Association’s stand for one-year guarantee 
on electrical workmanship and materials. And were 
there any wire failure in the more than 30 miles of wiring 
we installed in this new Dallas school, it would cost us 
more than $12.00 per foot to replace it! We used 100% 
Roebling electrical wiring in this contract because, over 
the years, we’ve learned that Roebling is completely 
dependable and reliable.” 

Rob Roy Electric, Inc., leading Southwest contractors 
for nearly 30 years, can’t afford to take chances. That’s 
why Rob Roy, like so many companies, depends on 
Roebling to meet most every wire and cable requirement. 
The Roebling line includes virtually all the wire and cable 
products you’ll ever need. And Roebling is constantly at 
work developing new and improved products to serve 
you even better. Examples: Roebling’s revolutionary 
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ROECLAMPS® aerial suspension clamps with associated 
cables... Roebling’s new control cable, with its easier- 
to-identify “‘inlaid-stripe’”’ color code. 

Remember: when the name ‘Roebling’ is on your 
specifications, it’s a sign you’re doing the very best job 
you can do. Add Roebling’s “pride of workmanship”’ to 
yours—and you have a team that’s unbeatable for 
building a reputation for dependable, quality work! 
There is a Roebling Distributor nearby to give you fast 
service. Electrical Wire Division, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Corporation, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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A P.W. Profile 


Dynamic, youthful-appearing Arthur 
Ostrander is a man with a hatful of won- 
derful memories. District P.A. for Alumi- 
num Company of America’s Garwood, 
N. J., plant for the last seven years, Art, 
for several years back in the 30’s was a 
member of the famed Clicquot Club Eski- 
mos, then radio’s number one attraction. 
He can remember tooting sax for the 
songs of all-time favorite Kate Smith. 

But hustling Art Ostrander is not one to 
rest on memories. Today he is chairman 
of the reception committee of the North 
New Jersey chapter of the N.A.P.A. He 
is a member of the board of education of 
his home town of Watchung, N. J., a 
P.T.A. vice president, Cub Scout master, 
Sunday school teacher, church singer solo- 
ist (baritone), and public speaker. 

With all Art’s community activities, he 


Art Ostrander, Alcoa District P.A., 
Was One of Clicquot Club Eskimos 


has still found time to remodel the interior 
of his house several times and to re- 
upholster all the family furniture. He does 
confess to not spending too much time 
anymore in his electrically-equipped base- 
ment-workshop. His two boys, 12 and 
16, carry on in the workshop these days. 


Reminisces About ‘Eskimos’ 


A warm glow comes over a visitor 
when Art reminisces about his “Eskimo” 
days. He points to a picture of one mem- 
ber who is now a wealthy record company 
owner... to another member who is now 
a leading music educator . . . to another 
who died in a fire at Grossinger’s in New 
York. He tells of chugging around the 
country playing one-night stands in sum- 
mers between radio shows, and of the 
interesting problems faced by a youthful 


CRAMPED 
_ for filing space? 


get more withVERTI-FILE 


. . . the new, modern system for filing active 
records. With VERTI-FILE you can file over 
twice as much material in the same floor area as 
with a conventional file. 


Each unit of VERTI-FILE provides space for 


23% lineal feet of active records . . 


. and posi- 


tions them for faster and more efficient usage. 
By comparison, a regular 4 drawer file holds 8% 
lineal feet of records. 


So don’t be cramped .. . get VERTI-FILE! 
Call your local DeLuxe dealer or write direct. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE Co., Warren 23, Pa! 
A division of the Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 


OM-S9-02 
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musician in various phases of show busi- 
ness 

He tells of meeting the lovely sister of 
a fellow “Eskimo” who did not want to 


PHOTOGRAPH of famed Clicquot Club Eski- 
mos brings memories to Arthur Ostrander. 


marry a musician. So Art left the band. 
Married, he became a salesman, and later 
New York district sales manager for C. G. 


ay 


Mervin Ira Beard has joined Airdesign 
Corp., Upper Darby, Pa., as general sales 
manager. He had been with the Rolle 
Mfg. Co., Lansdale, Pa. 


C. F. Duff has been appointed vice 
president and sales manager of the Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., Division of Van Norman Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


William L. Martin has been made sales 
manager for Chrysler Corp.’s Amplex Di- 
vision, Detroit. 


William W. Brown has been named 
general sales manager for the Duro Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


W. Gifford Myers has been elected cor- 
porate vice president of sales, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


Charles Snyder has been promoted to 
general sales manager for Stone Machin- 
ery Co., Inc., Manlius, N. Y. 


George E. Guidi has joined Hermetic 
Seal Transformer Co., Garland, Tex., as 


In the World of Sales 


Conn, Ltd., a band instrument 
facturer. 

When World War II closed the band 
instrument business in 1942, Art joined 
Alcoa’s Garwood plant in the priorities 
section (January 1943). From priorities 
work, it was a short jump to purchasing. 
He has been very happy in it ever since. 

Art is particularly proud of his part in 
developing the almost revolutionary cur- 
riculum at the Watchung Hills Regional 
High School. Under his chairmanship, 
the school curriculum advisory commit- 
tee recommended, and won, local and 
state approval for a curriculum designed 
“to meet today’s needs rather than adhere 
to old-fashioned concepts.” This curricu- 
lum includes 90-min. class periods and 
the Berlitz method of language study. 
Senior students successfully tackle such 
subjects as calculus and advanced lan- 
guage courses. 

Art also is enthusiastic about his job 
as reception committee chairman for the 
North New Jersey P.A. group. He is con- 
scientious in his role as official greeter of 
new members, and makes an effort to 
have them “feel at home” in the group. 


manu- 
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sales manager. He was formerly with 
Communications Accessories Co., Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 


Robert E. Barnett has been named vice 
president for sales, Jas P. Marsh Instru- 
ment Co., Skokie, IIl. 


Richard E. Sutherland has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, the S-P Mfg. 
Corp., Solon, Ohio. 


R. Rex Hartup succeeds Gordon N. 
Dow as general sales manager of Leschen 
Wire Rope Division, H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., St. Louis. Dow has been made gen- 
eral manager of the division. 


Richard H. Koehler has been promoted 
to general sales manager, Le Roi Division, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


A. A. Kearney has been advanced to 
director of sales, Brown Trailer Division, 
Clark Equipment Co., Elgin, Ill. R. Gor- 
don Thorpe succeeds him as general sales 
manager. 


What does your 
towel service cost? 


cost by using 


% 1° 
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You can raise the standard 
of service...yet reduce the 


Mosinee Turn-Towls! 


a) 417 towels per 
roll mean less 
cabinet filling 


2) Push button con- 
trol means 40% to 
50°% less towels used 


3) Pure sulphate 
towel means fast 
drying — extra 
strength 


(4) Fewer towels used 
mean less washroom 
maintenance 


Write for name of nearest 
distributor 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
A Subsidvory of Mos:nee Paper Mills Co 
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(Continued from page 1) 

One corps of economists (speaking through the White House) 
warns of deadly inflation if we give Steelworkers their way on 
wages and the steel companies turn loose on prices. Another set 
of experts (trotted out by congressional politicians and labor 
unionists) contends not inflation, but lack of economic growth is 
Our greatest enemy to economic progress. 

© & * 

David McDonald argues that a billion dollars more in purchas- 
ing power (higher pay) for his Steelworkers is the answer to all 
the country’s economic needs. Management replies “bunk,” that 
business woes come from labor monopoly power. 

Statements from all sides can be expected to become more 
volatile as the June 30 crucial hour nears. Even the White House’s 
anti-inflation group, headed by Vice President Nixon, is flirting 
with the idea of taking a firm hand in the steel talks. Just how 
firm is still to be decided. 

But moving along nicely, albeit at an irregular pace in some 
areas, goes industry and business. General confidence remains 
high and (in the words of one of the steel industry’s top execu- 
tives) 1959 business volume is likely to be about the same—strike 


or no strike. 


In replying to PURCHASING WEEK’s recent inventory survey 
(P.W. April 6, p. 1), many purchasing executives expressed confi- 
dence in their ability to ride out a steel strike of even lengthy 
duration. It appears, therefore, that most of the calamitous losses 
usually blamed on a general industry walkout might be borne 
mainly by the Steelworkers themselves. 

Current basic strong factors in the current business outlook 
serve to alleviate any pessimistic reservations about what’s ahead 
in 1959. Industry is planning to spend more than expected on 
new plant and equipment, consumer spending is moving up, and 
along with it goes government expenditures. 

The combination should be a hard one to beat—strike or no 


strike. 
* 


Price cut of the week: diamond rings reduced 15% from previ- 
ous mail order catalogue listings by Montgomery Ward. 


Purchasing indicators: Eastern steel is moving into the Mid- 


west from mills not running as full as Chicago. 
. more customers are shipping steel to off- 


shipments also up. . 


Foreign steel 


premises locations, moving in on warehouse space and leasing 


vacant buildings. . 


. Steel orders from appliance and farm equip- 


ment manufacturers are strong—for production purposes as well 


as inventories. 


Office Equipment Prices Firming; 
Spotty Increases on Some Equipment 


Dave Burrell, vice president of 
marketing for Underwood Corp., 
sees similar obstacles to any im- 


(Continued from page 1) 
a price increase, Robert Busher, 
sales vice president for Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, Calif., admits 
management is giving an increase 
“more serious consideration” at 
this time. 

Manufacturers of standard and 
portable typewriters, however, 
find themselves in a different 
boat. Although sales have perked 
up of late, prices remain soft 
and makers report little chance 
for a price boost for at least two 
months. 

Willard Eiseman, national 
sales manager for Royal McBee 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., ex- 
plains the situation this way: 


Winter Sales Off 


Sales dropped off for all com- 
panies in January and February 
and most found themselves with 
big inventories. Prices won't 
really firm up enough for an in- 
crease until most of this back 
stock had been dissipated. 

“Of course, in June we'll be 
facing a possible steel strike and 
a few months later wage talks of 
our own,” Eiseman pointed out. 
“Still, I can’t see any price jump 
for the next few months.” 
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mediate increase. He also lists 
“the threat of foreign competi- 
tion.” 


Stiff Competition 


Asked if Underwood was con- 
sidering any price change, Bur- 
rell said: “I’m sure a lot of com- 
panies would like to increase 
prices right now because they 
need to. But they already are 
facing stiff competition from for- 
eign manufacturers and _ this 
would only further widen the 
price gap between them.” 

He added, however, that should 
others in the industry put through 
business machine hikes, “we'd 
follow along.” 

But that is not likely. Com- 
panies pooh-poohing the possi- 
bility of price changes in the near 
future include: Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit; TelAutograph Corp., 
Los Angeles; Clary Corp., San 
Gabriel, Calif.; Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Orange, 
N. J.; National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, and Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., New York. 


Surveys Show a Buying Upturn by P.A.’s 


New York—P.A.’s are contin- 
uing to step up their buying op- 
erations. That’s the only conclu- 
sion you can draw from the cur- 
rent surge in new orders reported 
throughout the nation. 

It gives substance to claims 
that the American economy is 
well on the way to new produc- 
tion highs. In past two weeks 
alone these significant statistics 
on incoming business were re- 
leased: 

e A government report on Feb- 
ruary new orders. It showed 
them at the highest level since 
Jan. 1956. The sharp $1.3 bil- 
lion gain over January made Feb- 
ruary one of the biggest monthly 
order gainers in U.S. history. 

© A McGraw-Hill survey on non- 
electrical machinery orders. This 
regular monthly index in Febru- 
ary was at a record high—10% 
above January, 7% above the 
previous record set back in July 
1957. 

e The March N.A.P.A. survey. 
It shows the upward trend is still 
growing. Some 48% of reporting 
members said orders rose in 
March. Only 8% recorded falls. 


Across the Board 


Moreover the gains seem to be 
across-the-board. True, hedge 
ordering of metal has played a 
role. But you can’t attribute all 
the increase to this one factor 

For example, you certainly 
can’t ignore the fact the machin- 
ery orders—as reported by Mc- 
Graw-Hill—are at a_ record 
high. For when machinery orders 
are up, it signifies businessmen 
are regaining confidence and are 
upping their capital spending. 

And judging from the Mc- 
Graw-Hill report, businessmen 
are doing it all along the line. 

For every major machinery 
group—including —_ construction 
and mining machinery, metal 
working machinery, engines and 
turbines, pumps and compressors 
and office equipment—showed 
good order gains over the previ- 
ous month. 

Even more significant in the 


—- 


__ % above or 
S below sales 
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NEW HARD 
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Their Relation to Sales Predicts Future Business 
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GOODS ORDERS 


upward surge is the fact that 
orders are outpacing sales. 

The chart above covering the 
key hard goods area tells the 
story. It compares incoming 
business to sales showing the ac- 
tual percentage that new business 
is above or below shipments. 

It’s a particularly significant 
chart to watch. When the line 
remains consistently positive it 
means backlogs are beginning to 
pile up. And this usually foretells 
an imminent rise in industrial pro- 
duction. 

A closer look at the chart re- 
veals: 

e Orders have been outpacing 
shipments since September 1958. 
© The latest ratio shows the high- 
est positive figure since way back 
in November 1956—almost 2% 
yr. ago. 

e The ratio works as a barometer 
on the downside as well as in a 
period of recovery. 

Note, for example, that orders 
dipped below sales in early 1957 
—almost a year before the past 


recession even got under way. 

The ratio (while still negative) 
started to rise in early 1958 sig- 
nalling that an upturn wasn’t far 
behind—and this at a time when 
most people were still talking re- 
cession. 

Where do we go from here? 
Based on preliminary reports for 
March and April, the ratio will 
continue to rise. Should a steel 
strike look imminent in_ late 
spring, the ratio may take a big 
jump similar to what happened 
during the 1956 steel strike. 

That might be followed by a 
temporary drop (again similar to 
1956 experience) before it once 
more pushes itself into positive 
territory 

But the important thing to re- 
member is this: As long as the 
ratio averages out on the plus 
side, production is bound to rise 
before too long. For when back- 
logs ar2 rising it’s only a matter 
of time before plant managers 
realize the necessity for stepping 
up production schedules. 


Tool Orders Up but Pattern Spotty; 
Buyer Price Haggling Prevalent 


(Continued from page 1) 
order increases range from 10 to 
30% for most manufacturers over 
a year ago. In February, machine 
tool makers had their best volume 
in 18 months. Demand is still 
strengthening in both the standard 
and special machinery fields, and 
numerically controlled specials 
are attracting particular notice on 
the basis of increased accuracy 
and productivity. 

In Detroit, a check of machine 
tool builders indicated a 10% 
improvement last month in orders 
for specialized machinery, such 
as transfer lines. Standard tools, 
continued depressed however. 
Expendibles, such as cutting 
tools, were reported booming— 
mainly because auto manufactur- 
ers allowed inventories to drop to 
rock bottom and now are recoup- 
ing. 

There’s even a shortage of 
skilled labor at some tool and die 
shops to handle what is described 
in Detroit as a normal upturn in 
automobile orders. 

Price competition is described 
unanimously as stiff in most 
shops. Experienced builders of 
complicated transfer lines com- 
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plain that many purchasing de- 
partments are handing out bid in- 
vitations to twice as many com- 
panies with the result that 
inexperienced builders tend to 
“underbid badly.” These firms 
don’t necessarily get the orders, 
but it results in general price 
pressure. 

Discounts frequently range be- 
tween 10 and 20% _ below list. 
Builders are getting increasingly 
cautious, however, because a sud- 
den flood of orders on bids below 
the break-even level “could tie up 
your plant for a long time with- 
out making any money.” 

One Chicago machine tool 
maker reports: “The dickering 
on deals is something we’ve never 
seen the likes of before. Some of 
the very largest, most reputable 
manufacturers are spending their 
time haggling over the last dol- 
lar.” But he adds confidently: 
“Things will pick up in the second 
quarter when people won’t be so 
inclined to look so closely at 
every dollar they spend.” 

Price resistance is heaviest in 
special machinery. Another Chi- 
cago builder pointed out: “It used 
to be that you could get a few 


bucks more out of them if you 
had an innovation, but now all 
they want is the lowest end of 
the line.” 

The challenge of imports still 
remains strong. A Cleveland ma- 
chine tool builder comments wry- 
ly that he knows of a good West 
German machine that can be 
shipped from Bremerhaven on the 
first of the menth and delivered 
in Chicago 30 days later at about 
30% less than U. S. prices. 


Small Equipment Activity 


Activitv runs very strong in 
smaller capital equipment such 
as drills, lathes, and materials 
handling machinery such as 
hoists. Quotes on the latter have 
been heavy in recent months and 
orders are now just beginning to 
materialize. 

Where orders are coming in for 
the bigger, more expensive ma- 
chinery, a number of builders re- 
port that the payoff has been the 
spadework and “hard sell” made 
during the recession. 

“In some cases we’ve been 
quoting on these orders for 
vears,” a Cleveland machine tool 
builder said. “It was hard work, 
but it finally is paying off.” 

The suspense of waiting for 
automotive orders for 1961 
models has a number of builders 
grumbling. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
Week. The expense of financing 
varies according to your balance 
sheets and risk rating. 

If you are in sound financial 
condition, have a “good” balance 
sheet, and meet other standards, 
most bankers will let you have 
inventory money for the prime 
rate of 4%. But for some of the 
marginal buyers, the cost runs 
much higher with finance com- 
panies charging as much as 
15-20% on inventory loans in 
some cities. 

“It doesn’t make sense eco- 
nomically to stock a lot of steel 
for several months if you are only 
looking for price protection,” an- 
other top steel executive com- 
mented, “unless you figure the 
price increase is going to be $4 
or $5 a ton or more.” 


Large Inventory Expenditures 


For instance, one warehouse in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has several cus- 
tomers who already have stocked 
in 10,000 tons or more of steel. 
Keeping that much steel on hand 
for four months runs into a mini- 
mum expenditure of at least $60,- 
000, figured on the basis of a 
total of $2 per ton for in-and-out 
movement plus $1 a ton per 
month for storage fees. 

Nevertheless, the penalty of 
‘protection has not deterred De- 
troit auto makers from a gigantic 
buildup of steel inventories. 

Chrysler President L. L. Col- 
bert says that Chrysler has 
“enough steel on hand or ordered 
to complete the 1959 model 
schedule and to take care of the 
first 45 days of the new model 
run.” 

Chrysler plans to introduce 
new models around Nov. 1. As- 
suming continued strong demand 
for current Chrysler products, 
this means inventorying by July 
1 enough steel for about 75 days’ 
production. This allows for a 
change-over shutdown to start the 
1960 models and refilling the 


Fibre Box Contest 
Displayed Innovations 


(Continued from page 1) 
industry now is packaging almost 
every kind of industrial product 
from granulated chemicals to 
heavy appliances and increasingly 
being used as a substitute for 
wood and bag containers. 

This year’s show brought out 
the increased use of form-fitting 
boxes for bulky goods and single- 
piece boxes with built-in flaps and 
dividers. Notable were several 
containers for shipping liquid 
products. This is done in plastic 
bags placed inside reinforced 
fibre boxes. Also new was the 
use of moisture-resistant corru- 
gated containers for shipping 
such things as fish or fresh fruit. 

Another development is the 
use of bolsters made up of corru- 
gated paper and ureathane plastic 
foam to “float” delicate machin- 
ery and measuring instruments in 


shipment. 
A number of firms also dis- 
played reinforced corrugated 


boxes for shipping high density 
commodities such as nails, bolts 
and granulated products in ship- 
ments of up to 2,000 Ib. 
Increased use of laminated 
boxes to protect printing and al- 
low for washing of boxes also 
was evident as was the use of tear 
strips for easy opening of boxes. 
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pipeline to dealers in September 
and October. 

Ford furnishes about 50% of 
its needs from its own Rouge 
mills and would not be hurt in 
the early stages of a steel strike. 
“But if it were prolonged, it 
could have some bearing on pro- 
duction,” a Ford spokesman said. 

General Motors is still techni- 
cally following its long term pol- 
icy of buying materials for 90 
days in advance and reviewing 
estimates every 30 days but ad- 
mits “realistic appraisal.” 

Auto makers figure a minimum 
cost of 50¢ a ton to move steel 
into a warehouse plus 50¢ a ton 
to store it, plus another 50¢ to 
move it out again. But this $1 
total handling charge assumes a 
leased warehouse with the work 
done by auto company employ- 
ees. As mentioned above, com- 


Auto Makers Buy Steel as Strike Protection 


mercial warehouse rates run 
considerably higher. 

Assuming a maximum of two 
months storage with proper cy- 
cling, the extra cost of stockpil- 
ing can run as high as $2.50 on a 
typical 3,600-Ilb. car containing 
1,000 Ib. of sheet and strip. 

Another complicating factor is 
that sheet and strip must be 
stored indoors in a _ controlled 
temperature warehouse to prevent 
rust. Even under these condi- 
tions, if sheet is kept more than 
three or four months, auto engi- 
neers worry about it turning brit- 
tle. Restoring original suppleness 
means additional cost. 

The auto industry is the big- 
gest single steel customer. Autos 
consume approximately 42% of 
all sheet steel, 24% of all strip, 
24% of bars, 30% of most al- 
loys, and 15% of stainless. 


On Steel To Hold 


(Continued from page 1) 
enough along to have Nixon spell 
out its aims more clearly in pub- 
lic announcement next week. 

The Nixon group, with its 
heavy representation of conserva- 
tive Cabinet members, flatly rules 
out as its function to bend indus- 
try to its will on the price ques- 
tion. Rather it sees its job as 
advancing positive recommenda- 
tions for encouraging price sta- 
bility for economic growth. 
Committee members insist they 
are not a prosecuting group, as 
some accuse the Kefauver sub- 
committee of being. 

But with the present climate 
of anti-inflation opinion, new 
moves by Nixon are bound to be 
interpreted as additional evidence 
of Administration determination 
to use its influence to hold prices. 
This is especially so in view of 
Eisenhower’s demands that the 
steel industry avoid increases this 
year following wage negotiations 
with the steel industry. 

The Nixon committee is almost 
certain to get into the steel pic- 
ture one way or another. Mem- 
bers admit that they are “very 
interested” in the progress of 
steel wage deliberations. 

Suggestions have been raised 
that the group look into various 
aspects of steel operations. This 
might encompass studies of steel 
productivity and possibly even 
public hearings. But these are 
only tentative suggestions. 

Furthermore, officials vigor- 
ously deny some reports that the 
group will stage a public road 
show hearin in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the course of steei wage de- 
liberations this spring to exert 
pressure on the side of a mod- 
erate wage-no-price hike settle- 
ment. 

Officials are chary about de- 
fining specifically the areas and 
industries that are under con. 
sideration for a look. But the 
general outlines are pretty well 
set. To date, these include: 

© A much greater emphasis 
than has been generally expected 
on economic growth possibilities. 
particularly the examination of 
productivity. 

¢ Vigorous dissemination of 
committee views on_ inflation, 
anti-recession and growth poli- 
cies. The committee hopes to 
enlist the support of government 


agencies, as well as businessmen, 


White House To Exert Pressure 


Down Prices 


labor officials, and private citi- 
zens. 

e The committee is likely to 
downgrade the role of labor as 
an inflationary pace setter. Staff 
director Wallis doesn’t believe 
that labor has been the prime, or 
even a main, reason for recent 
inflation and he doesn’t intend to 
try to make unions the culprit. 
This may be a source of conflict 
with conservative members of the 
committee—such as Commerce 
Secretary Lewis L. Strauss and 
Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield—who have fingered 
labor’s wage demands as initiat- 
ing an upward cost-price push. 

e The committee will look for 
methods to hold back inflation. 
Wallis believes this is crucial: 
that you can’t have growth with 
inflation of even as much as 6% 
over two years. 


Won't Be Study Group 


Committee officials are em- 
phatic in declaring that they 
won't be a study group. The pur- 
pose, as they see it, is to secure 
specific recommendations for the 
President and the country. 

This same emphasis on action 
is advanced by officials of another 
Administration anti - inflation 
committee —that headed by 
Presidential Economic Adviser 
Raymond Saulnier to check into 
government politics for possible 
inflationary effects. This group 
already has embarked on its pro- 
gram, making an initial review 
of procurement and stockpiling 
programs of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the General Services 
Administration as well as taking 
a look at farm price support pro- 
grams. 

Members of this zroup say they 
will step in from time to time with 
specific programs and _ policies. 
This it has already done in the 
rase of oil, initiating a govern- 
ment price review of oil tags in 
connection with the reduced oil 
import program. This precedent 
could have far-reaching effects on 
other industries. 

In the meantime, Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D. Ill.) pressed forward 
with his own congressional in- 
vestigation last week into prices 
and economic growth. His joint 
economic committee heard from 
economists and statisticians on 
ways to strengthen various meas- 


urements and indexes of business. 


Purchasing Week 


(Continued from page 1) 
tions, Canco President William 
C. Stolk said the step would make 
“our can prices competitive for 
those customers who want to buy 
containers from expert can mak- 
ers rather than hazard the manu- 
facture of their own cans.” Canco 
also initiated previous price re- 
visions effective last Jan. 1. 

Continental’s Board Chairman 


2 Cuts Cost Canco 


New York—Two can price 
reductions since Jan. 1 will 
cost American Can Co. about 
$15 million this year. 

Explaining Canco’s finan- 
cial position, President Wil- 
liam C. Stolk said both cuts 
were aimed at making self- 
manufacture of cans unecon- 
omical. 

Stolk said the reductions 
are firm until Oct. 1 except 
for changes in tinplate costs. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, put it this 
way: “We believe that it will now 
be more difficult for can users to 
justify the capital investment for 
self-manufacture.” 

The picture drawn from Pur- 
CHASING WEEK interviews with 
major canners throughout the 
country, however, appears to dash 
that hope. 

Most big food packers said the 
new price cuts will have no effect 
on plans for self-manufacturing 
operations. These include such 
{rms as Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco; Green 
Giant Co., LeSueur, Minn., and 
the Borden Co. in New York. 


Stokley May Be Swayed 


On the other hand, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
may be swayed by the lower 
prices. The company, which is 
already making cans at Newport, 
Tenn., for plants in that territory, 
now is reported ready to hold off 
on plans to extend can produc- 
tion in other areas. 

At Calpak, a spokesman said, 
“The reduction in can prices has 
not resulted in any plans to 
change our operations. We got 
into this in the first place because 
can prices were too high, and 
they can always get high again.” 

He said Calpak, which has 
been making its own cans since 
1953, now has five plants in op- 
eration and is building two more. 
“We don’t make all the cans we 
use,” he added, “but we don’t 
buy enough to make much of a 
difference.” 

A Libby syokesman also com- 
mented: “This price situation has 
not changed anything.” Libby is 
going ahead with plans an- 
nounced last February to begin 
construction on a $10.5-million 
canned meat plant at Chicago 
which will include full can-mak- 
ing facilities. 

Libby’s President Charles S. 
Bridges also stated several 
months ago that the company 
would construct additional can- 
making plants at other locations 
“if the circumstances warrant.” 

Green Giant Co., which now 
makes slightly more than 50% 
of its can needs, is another food 
packer sticking to expansion 
plans. A company spokesman 


said last week’s price cuts and 


Despite Tag Cuts Canners Building 
Own Do-It-Yourself’ Operations 


others in the past “have not sub- 
stantially reduced” chances that 
they will soon build an additional 
can-making plant. 

Robert S. Solinsky, Board 
Chairman of National Can Corp., 
smallest of the “Big Three,” 
threw a contradictory note into 
the situation. 

Solinsky told PURCHASING 
WEEK, “we don’t think this trend 
is as serious as Canco does. It 
can only continue in a limited 
way. He added that continued 
price reductions could affect the 
market so that “there won’t be 
any profits left at all for the in- 
dustry.” 

National Can went along re- 
luctantly with the price cutting. 
“We have absolutely always been 
and will remain competitive with 
the industry,” Solinsky said. “Of 
course, we don’t agree with this 
thing, but we did over $100 mil- 
lion worth of business last year 
and if we don’t remain competi- 
tive, we ll go out of business. 
Glass Makers a Threat 

While the increasing possibility 
of another steel price hike ap- 
pears to be the next biggest con- 
cern for the industry, competi- 
tion from glass container makers 
also looms a growing threat. 

An official of one big glass 
container company told PURCHAs- 
ING WEEK that “some 40 large 
and small glass container manu- 
facturers are now spending a 
great deal of money promoting 
their products with an eye toward 
expanding and recapturing mar- 
kets.” 

Besides attempts to increase its 
portion of the food packing mar- 
ket, the industry is counting on a 
new design of non-returnable 
bottles to recapture some of the 
brewery market lost to cans. 

This bottle’s extremely short 
neck gives it storing and stacking 
advantages. Its unusual shape 
identifies it quickly as non-return- 
able. Tw. such bottles are now 
being produced, one by Brock- 
way Glass Co., for the Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co., and another by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., for the 
Buckeye Brewing Co. in Toledo. 

Commenting on tin can price 
cutting and its effects on the glass 
container industry, an official of 
Owens-Illinois told P.W.: “For 
many months we have been sell- 
ing glass containers for fruits and 
vegetables on a very reasonable 
and realistic pricing basis. These 
price levels have been made possi- 
ble by technological and manu- 
facturing equipment advances. 
In many cases they involve new 
glass containers of lighter weights 
which in turn contribute toward 
lower customer freight costs. 

“We consider this favorable 
trend to be unaffected by current 
can company moves,” he added. 


Celanese Diversifies 


New York—Celanese Corp. of 
America will enter the high en- 
ergy chemicals field for missile 
propulsion svstems. Celanese has 
formed a new group which will 
work on research and production 
in polvmers and synthetic organic 
chemicals for the fieid of solid 
fuels. Celanese’s new division’s 
goal will be developing volume 
production of solid-fuels chem- 
icals to improve the company’s 


position. 
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CONTROL AT WESTERN MARYLAND 


B. E. WYNNE, Controller, Western Maryland Railway Co. 


A new automated system at Western Maryland Rail- 


way’s Port Covington ore terminal speeds paperwork, 
cuts copying errors, and reduces five forms to two. 
In the past, handwritten records of each car’s tonnage 
were carried half a mile to the agent’s office, totalled 
and recopied, and carried more than another mile to 
the yard office before the train could depart. 


Now, as the cars are loaded, the weighman records 
the tonnage on a teletype unit in the loading crane. 
This simultaneously generates, in the yard office, 
punched tapes containing variable information about 
the cars. Combined with constant data tapes, this tape 
is used to print the Waybill. A complete set of Waybills 
is handed the conductor minutes after the last car is 
loaded and coupled in place. At its destination, each 
car is delivered with the consignee’s copies of the Way- 


bill, his ‘pre-written receiving memos’. 


A by-product tape picks up all data from every Way- 
bill, and is used to prepare the Shipping Statement. This 
combines on a single form Shipping Notice, Weight 
Certificate, Freight Bill and Blanket Waybill. Derived 


from the original tapes, it is certain to be accurate. 


“The help of the Moore man and his facilities were 
valuable in working out the forms we needed,” said 


B. E. Wynne, Controller for Western Maryland and 


Build control with 


‘“‘Moore forms help 


our ore trains roll 


6 hours sooner” 


designer of the system. The forms are a 5-part Moore 
Speediflo Waybill and a 2-part Moore Speediflo State- 


ment. They are Western Maryland’s control in print. 
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a If you would like a copy of the 
illustrated booklet giving details of 
this system, with a flow chart, write 
to the Moore office nearest you. 


AUTOMATED No obligation, of course. 
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WESTIN BINT AMO BRGY COMPRTS 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, 
Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Caribbean and 
Central America, 
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You can tell 
the | 


by his complete line of bearings! 


He offers you the most complete line of ball and backed by versatile application engineers and 

roller bearings available — many thousands of bearing designers. 

sizes in all. No one else can fill your needs so If you’re getting anything less than depend- 

completely! able bearing delivery or service, call in the 
He offers expert help with any kind of bearing §=S%6 man today. He’ll show you how efficient 

problem, too. For he’s a specialist himself—who’s and economical buying bearings can be! _ 5920 
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EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


SKF 


. ee SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
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